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PARLIAMENT reassembled, after a 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: recess of unusual length, on Tues- 
AT HOME. day. The Queen's Speech—which 
was very long—dealt chiefly with 
foreign affairs. On the question of Venezuela it was 
extremely guarded, but at the same time conciliatory, 
in its language towards the United States. Regard- 
ing the Transvaal, it promised that there should be 
a searching inquiry into the origin and circum- 
stances of Dr. Jameson's raid, but dwelt upon the 
necessity of redressing the grievances of the Uit- 
landers. The paragraph in the Speech which has 
excited the most unfavourable comment was that 
relating to Turkey. It began by announcing that 
the Sultan had sanctioned the reforms in the 
Armenian provinces advocated by England, France, 
and Germany, and then proceeded to say that “a 
fanatical outbreak on the part of a section of the 
Turkish population” had resulted in a series of 
deplorable massacres. The Speech thus adopted the 
Sultan’s gross mispresentation of the facts, and in- 
cidentally gave the lie to Lord Salisbury’s previous 
utterances on the subject. 





Tue references of the Speech to domestic affairs 
confirm the statement made in these pages some 
time ago that Ministers have adopted a programme 
of legislation almost as long as that accepted by 
the Liberals at Newcastle. It includes a Naval 
Defence Bill (dealing with permanent works), 
measures for the relief of agriculture, for giving 
increased aid to Voluntary schools, for providing 
compensation for workmen injured in the course 
of their employment, for amending the Irish 
Land Acts and the law relating to public health 
in Scotland, for the settlement of trade disputes, for 
facilitating the construction of light railways, for 
the registration of public companies, for checking 
the “importation ” of destitute aliens, for improving 
the water-supply of London, for establishing a board 
of agriculture in Ireland, and for amending the law 
of evidence. It is needless to say that if one-half of 
these measures should become law during the present 
session, it will prove most unusually prolific. 





Tue debates on the Address were of more than 
common interest. In the House of Lords, Lord 
Rosebery made a brilliant speech in which he 
criticised the Ministerial proposals with much 
severity, more particularly the references in the 
Speech to Armenia. With regard to the educational 





cient popular control. He asked what had been 
given in return for the large concessions made to 
France in Siam, and declared that he knew of 
nothing that justified the Ashanti expedition. Lord 
Salisbury, in his reply, expressed satisfaction at the 
desire for arbitration with regard to Venezuela, and 
defended himself stoutly from Lord Rosebery’s 
criticisms of his Turkish policy. In the House of 
Commons, the speeches of Sir William Harcourt and 
Mr. Balfour followed very closely the lines laid down 
by the leaders of the two parties in the House of 
Lords. Sir William Harcourt strenuously demanded 
arbitration on the Venezuelan question, and, like 
Lord Rosebery, alleged that our failure at Con- 
stantinople was the result of the policy of 1878 and 
the Berlin Treaty. Mr. Balfour emphatically denied 
this, and remarked incidentally that Lord Beacons- 
field was dead—a plain intimation that his policy 
was dead also. The only other speech of note on 
Tuesday was the weighty protest of Mr. Bryce on 
the subject of our treatment of the Armenians. 


Tue debate on the affairs of the Transvaal on 
Thursday led to very satisfactory conclusions. It 
exhibited the determination of the Ministry to have 
a full inquiry into the circumstances attendant on 
the connection between the recent disturbance 
and the Chartered Company, and to make it 
impossible that that Company shall ever be able 
to compromise the Government in the future. 
Provisionally, as Mr. Chamberlain explained, the 
political functions of the Chartered Company are 
transferred to officials directly responsible to the 
Imperial Government, while their functions as a 
trading company still remain intact. With regard 
to the serious hitch in the negotiations with 
President Kruger caused by the publication 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch, Mr. Chamber- 
lain explained his action, indicated that his 
scheme of Home Rule for the Rand is only a 
tentative suggestion, and gave good reason to hope 
that a satisfactory arrangement may not be long 
delayed. This hope, however, is considerably tem- 
pered by a study of the German White-Book and 
Thursday’s debate in the Reichstag. 





THE important despatch addressed by Mr. 
Chamberlain to Sir Hercules Robinson on the 
question of the Transvaal was published last 
Saturday. It reviewed the circumstances connected 
with Dr. Jameson’s raid, and gave an emphatic denial 
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to the statement that either Mr. Chamberlain or Sir 
Hercules Robinson had any previous knowledge of 
Jameson's intentions. The greater part of the 
despatch was, however, taken up by the discussion 
of the grievances of the Uitlanders, and by the 
suggestion of a remedy for them. The Colonial 
Secretary clearly intimated his conviction that 
those grievances were of so serious a character that 
their redress was necessary and inevitable. His 
suggestion for pacifying the disaffected population 
of the Kand was that they should be granted a 
modified form of Home Rule for that particular 
district. They were not to be entitled to a voice 
in the general legislature or central executive, but in 
Johannesburg and the surrounding district were to 
be allowed the management of their own affairs. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch concluded with an in- 
vitation to President Kruger to come to England 
to discuss the matter in detail. 


Ir seems scarcely credible, but it is nevertheless 
a fact that this despatch was published in full in 
the English Press before the Transvaal Government 
had received more than a telegraphic summary of 
its contents. This mistake on the part of the 
Colonial Secretary has given serious offence to 
President Kruger, who resents bitterly a course of 
proceeding which he looks upon as insulting and 
unjustifiable. Mr. Chamberlain’s explanation on 
Thursday night that he meant his proposals as mere 
suggestions, and had no intention of pressing them 
upon the Transvaal Government, may put an end 
to the irritation felt by the latter; but there can 
be no doubt that an unfortunate error of judgment 
has been committed. 


IN the meantime a sensational incident has at- 
tracted a good deal of attention in this country. On 
Saturday morning it was announced by the Times that 
Mr.’ Rhodes, having had interviews with Mr. Chamber- 
lain and the directors of the Chartered Company, 
would at once proceed to Rhodesia and take up his 
residence there. It was understood that he would 
leave England next week, but on Monday afternoon 
it became known that he had started that morning 
for the Continent, and was already on his way by 
the East African route to his destination. His un- 
expected departure gave rise to many surmises, 
which for the present it would be unfair to discuss. 


THE Blue Book which professes to lead up to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s despatch was published on Wednes- 
day, simultaneously with a German White Book, 
which deals with the history—or some of it—of 
German relations with the Transvaal during the past 
twelve months. From the latter, supplemented by 
the debate in the Reichstag on Thursday we see that 
for the last eleven months there has been more or less 
friction, veiled in the decorous language of diplomacy, 
between England and Germany on the Transvaal 
question, and that complaints as to the action of 
Germany have been regularly met by references 
to Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered Company—long- 
standing sources of alarm to the German Kolonial- 
mensch, end recently, and not unjustifiably, to the 
German Government as well. That Government, 
indeed, was throughout extremely anxious to protect 
the Transvaal against the Uitlanders and theirfriends, 
and to maintain the sfa/us quo, commercial, as well as 
political ; and, if necessary, they were prepared to 
use force. In this they were, fortunately, checked 
by the hesitation of Portugal, which has thus over- 
looked the manner of her treatment by Lord Salis- 
bury’s previous Government. The English Blue 
Book does not throw much fresh light on the raid, 
but it shows that Mr. Chamberlain anticipated and 
endeavoured to check it, and that, while defending 
the autonomy of the Transvaal, he vigorously exerted 
himself to secure the due performance of its part of 
the contract by President Kruger’s Government. 





THE correspondence relating to the affairs of 
Armenia, which was published on Thursday, carries 
down the history of the negotiations to the end of 
its first stage in October last, when, under pressure 
from England, France, and Russia, the Sultan pro- 
fessedly accepted the scheme of reforms. Through- 
out the negotiations Russia appears as the opponent 
of coercive measures: she objected to the scheme of 
reforms being regarded as an ultimatum, she did not 
want “to see another Bulgaria set up in Armenia,” 
and Prince Lobanoff showed a curious ignorance of 
England in tracing English feeling to the efforts of 
Armenian agitators. But the tone he took seems to 
indicate that Russia’s objections to the use of force 
would not have taken any active form. They might 
have been overcome but for the dislocation of the 
negotiations at a most critical time, owing to the 
advent of Lord Salisbury’s Government; or they 
might have induced a merely passive attitude. And, 
though she objected to appear as a protecting Power 
without real power to protect, it is not improbable 
that she might have gone further if she had been 
given that power by her associates. 


How little the Temperance party has to hope for 
from the present Government was proved conclu- 
sivelyon Friday of last week, when Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Balfour received a deputation from the Church of 
England Temperance Society. In replying to the 
deputation, the Prime Minister intimated plainly 
that the Government had neither the time nor the 
courage to attempt to deal with the drink question 
during the present year, and he held out little hope 
that it would attempt legislation at any future 
time. The deputation, which was headed by the 
Bishop of London, went away deeply discouraged, 
and at a subsequent meeting gave expression to 
this feeling. It is clear that Ministers, whatever 
other pledges and promises they may leave un- 
fulfilled, are resolved not to disappoint the expec- 
tations on the part of the publicans which con- 
tributed so largely to their success at the General 
Election. 


Mr. SEXTON was, last Saturday, chosen unani- 
mously at a meeting of the Irish party in Dublin as 
chairman of that party in succession to Mr. Mc- 
Carthy. After considering the offer of the chairman- 
ship, he decided to decline it, and no further choice 
has, as yet, been made. It is, however, understood 
that the party will meet next week in order to fill the 
vacant post, and it is believed that Mr. Dillon will 
be selected. Mr. Sexton’s refusal of the office is 
greatly to be regretted, inasmuch as he was the only 
Irish member who was likely to secure the support 
of all sections of the anti-Parnellite party. At the 
same time, Mr. Dillon's eminent services to the cause 
of Ireland, and his high personal character, might 
well be expected to secure for him the support of all 
his colleagues. 


THE result of the Haggerston election petition is 
very unsatisfactory, the judges having differed in 
opinion. Mr. Justice Wright considered that the 
distribution of food-tickets was corrupt, and that 
the seat should be voided. Mr. Justice Bruce held 
an opposite opinion. The result was that the re- 
spondent retained his seat, and that fresh difficulties 
have been placed in the way of those who are 
anxious to reduce the inordinate cost of elections 
and to purify our electoral system. 





On Tuesday the London County Council, re- 
versing the decision of their own committee of 
selection, elected, by 70 to 54, Mr. C. J. Stewart, 
the Official Receiver in Companies’ Liquidations, to 
the new Town Clerkship of London. The result 
is regrettable, not because Mr. Stewart is not 
likely to make a good Town Clerk—there is every 
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reason to believe that he has great adaptability 
as well as great energy, and the duties of his 
previous office were new ones—but because the 
majority set aside a candidate who has already 
more experience, and in its manner of so doing 
afforded ground for suspecting an intrigue; and it 
may be precedent for such intrigues in the future. 
The Chairman's opinion was asked, somewhat ir- 
regularly, but clearly by arrangement, and given in 
favour of Mr. Stewart; and then, in spite of a good 
deal of opposition, the recommendation of the special 
committee was set aside. Apparently the action 
which brought this about was taken by the Mode- 
rates, and was the result of a sudden change in their 
intentions. So many people are ready to throw 
mud at the County Council that its decisions ought 
to be above all suspicion. 


AT the Royal Colonial Institute on Tuesday Sir 
George Clarke read a very valuable paper on National 
Defence which outlined a scheme that might very 
probably be a first step towards Imperial Federation. 
Going back to the Confederacy of Delos foranexample, 
he dwelt on the supreme importance to the Empire 
of sea-power, and advocated a centralised navy 
with decentralised matériel and “ intelligence,” 
Colonial stores and dockyards, but an Imperial fleet, 
for which the Colonies, as interested in the main- 
tenance of English maritime commerce, should agree 
to contribute a fair share of the cost. The contri- 
butions, he pointed out, need not be directly in 
money—Newfoundland, for example, might agree 
to maintain a naval reserve—and he outlined the 
machinery for their arrangement by a system of inter- 
Colonial and Imperial conferences, which would also 
keep Colonial interest and attention on the alert. The 
Imperial army, he urged, should also be unified, and 
the Colonial forces should form a definite part of it, 
though here also he would decentralise material, 
manufacture, and “ intelligence.” To the needs of 
the Navy he would subordinate all other means of 
defence—even the fortification of ports. We are 
not likely yet to get Imperial Federation ; but when 
it comes, it will come like all Federations on record, 
through the needs of defence. 


THE week has seen the close of 
one of the historic campaigns 
of scandal which have formed 
so important an element in French politics during 
the last few years. The charge against M. Raynal, 
who was Minister of Public Works in 1883, and is 
of Jewish extraction, of negotiating from corrupt 
motives agreements with two of the great railway 
companies, which might eventually involve a 
heavy loss to the State, was made just thirteen 
months ago. The Chamber, morbidly sensitive 
after all that had been printed about Pana- 
mists to any attack on its virtue, fell into a 
panic, and voted resolutions which led to the fall of 
the Dupuy Ministry—on which event the Presidential 
crisis followed at once. A committee of investiga- 
tion was appointed, which, to the great indignation 
of the Socialist Press, has just reported entirely 
exonerating M. Raynal; and the Chamber, by 
substantial majorities, has adopted its conclusions. 
To outside observers it has been difficult all along to 
see how the charge could have been maintained, or 
how the alleged probability of loss to the State 
could possibly have been realised. But there has 
been a fresh outburst of Socialist indignation, 
directed, however, against the Opportunists in the 
Chamber rather than against the Ministry. Another 
scandal, of which a good deal was also heard 
in January of last year, is that of the Chemins 
de Fer du Sad, in connection with which charges 
of corruption were made against a number of 
Deputies. Here a judicial investigation is in pro- 
gress; and as it proceeded too slowly the Minister 
of Justice has transferred the conduct of it from one 


ABROAD. 


magistrate to another, qualifying the latter ex post | 





facto by nominating him juge d'instruction, and so 
creating a dangerous precedent for tainting legal 
procedure with political considerations. Hence a 
vote of censure in the Senate, and an intensification 
of the divergence between that bodyand the Chamber, 
which had already arisen over the Bill passed by the 
Senate prohibiting strikes among railway employés, 
and has now been accentuated by the approval in 
the Chamber of the action which the Senate had 
condemned. 


ANOTHER campaign of scandal is promised by the 
publication of a letter written (before his election) 
by the present Minister cf PublicInstruction, pressing 
for his appointment on local grounds as a director of 
the Southern Railway. The post carried a salary ; 
but it is not clear that this was the point, as his 
assailants allege it to have been. And yet another 
series of revelations may be opened by Arton, 
whose extradition was finally granted by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench on Monday last. But it is 
reported that Arton will refuse to speak ; and it is not 
altogether impossible that he may have very little 
to tell that is of any substantial value. 





AFTER eight or nine days of extreme uncertainty, 
due less to the multitude of conflicting rumours pub- 
lished by the Italian papers than to the utter 
absence of definite official intelligence, the situation 
in Abyssinia was revealed in a telegram from the 
special correspondent of the Times on Monday last. 
General Baratieri’s army holds the communica- 
tions between Erythrea and Central Abyssinia; the 
Abyssinian army, in much greater force, holds 
the road to Adowa, and avoids giving battle— 
thereby, it would seem, considerably increasing 
the embarrassments of the Italian commander. 
The march has reflected the highest credit on the 
endurance of the Italian troops; the difficulties 
of supply and transport are enormous. More- 
over, Menelik has strengthened his hold on his 
followers by obtaining his own coronation at Axum, 
and so acquiring formal recognition from the 
Abyssinian Church. 





Wuat the intentions of the Italian Government 
may be regarding the war, it is wholly impossible to 
say. Circumstantial reports as to differences among 
the Ministers have been published, culminating on 
Friday in a rumour that the resignation of the 
Ministry had been tendered and refused. It is 
alleged that a minority (including Signor Sonnino) 
strongly objecting to the proposed expedition to 
Harrar and the forward policy which Signor Crispi 
and his adherents hope to initiate in October next. On 
the other hand, an immense sensation appears to have 
been caused by the report of a special correspondent 
(since expelled from Abyssinia) of an interview with 
General Baratieri in which the latter complained 
bitterly that he had had “ to beg like a mendicant, 
he might almost say for every soldier and for every 
cannon,” that he fully foresaw the present difficul- 
ties, and would have anticipated them with proper 
support. And it may be noted that opposition to 
the forward policy is not confined to the Extreme 
Left. In Piedmont, for example, both Signor 
Giolitti’s organ and a Ministerial paper, the Gazetta 
del Popolo, are in active opposition; and the allega- 
tions of French complicity in the military papers 
have produced at least one quasi-official disclaimer. 





Tue Zeitounli insurgents have at last agreed to 
accept the terms offered by the Porte. They might 
have been better; but as it is, it is to be hoped the 
Ambassadors will be able to secure their performance. 
Zeitoun itself is a mountain fastness which has 
generally bid defiance to Turkish arms. But one 
would like to know what is to be the fate of the 

















Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in Kast London of a large amount in weckly wages 
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6,000 refugees who are to be sent back from it to 
their villages, and whether Russian supremacy at 
Constantinople will be able to guarantee their lives. 





Tue mother of Thomas Adol- 
LITERATURE, etc. phus Trollope and Anthony 
Trollope—who in middle life was 
compelled to take to literature to sustain her family, 
brought to poverty by the eccentricities of an im- 
practicable husband, and who publishing her first 
book when she was fifty years of age, yet became a 
popular and successful authoress—certainly deserved 
to have her biography written. That work has 
been for the first time undertaken—in supplement 
to the incidental notices of her contained in the 
autobiographies of her two eminent sons—by the 
widow of the eldest, Frances Eleanor Trollope. This 
“Memoir of Frances Trollope” (Richard Bentley 
& Son) contains a great deal of curious and 
miscellaneous information invaluable to the 
historian of manners—from the lengthy proposal 
of marriage she received from her future husband 
in 1802, to the particulars of her’ American ex- 
periences ; of Lafayette’s later life, of the Owenite 
Colony of Nashoba, in Tennessee, of her Italian 
journeyings, and of many other varied experiences 
—among them, by the way, that of being chased 
by a genuine pirate ship near the entrance of the 
Gulf of Mexico while on the way to New Orleans 
with her family only sixty-nine years ago. She was 
a very remarkable woman, who triumphed over ad- 
versity in her circumstances, and most of all in her 
domestic life; and if she is responsible for a certain 
amount of American sensitiveness to English opinion, 
we must admit that the circumstances of her visit to 
America gave her no cause to love the West. 


A aoop deal of light ought to be thrown on a 
very difficult period of European history by the 
fortHcoming “Paget Papers: Being the Diplo- 
matic Despatches, Letters, and Memoirs of Sir 
Arthur Paget, G.C.B.” (Heinemann). The author 
was British Envoy to a number of the smaller 
European Courts in succession during the earlier 
wars of Napoleon from 1792 to 1800, and, after the 
Peace of Amiens, to Vienna. He was with the Em- 
peror during the campaign of Austerlitz, and subse- 
quently went as Ambassador to Constantinople. 
The volume will probably explain a good deal, 
especially as to the attitude of the minor Powers. 
The author's son, formerly British Ambassador to 
Vienna, is editing the book, which is to be illustrated 
with portraits of the chief personages of the period. 


Tue performances of the Carl Rosa Company at 
Daly’s Theatre have been sufficiently good to make 
lovers of operatic music regret the shortness of its 
visit and the difficulty it seems to have experienced 
in finding a suitable habitation. For light operas like 
Carmen, Mignon, and The Daughter of the Regiment 
Daly's neatly-constructed, prettily-decorated theatre 
is all that could be desired. But its stage is scarcely 
large enough for great spectacular operas like Faust, 
Lohengrin, and Tannhiiuser ; nor is there sufficient 
room beneath the footlights for a complete Wag- 
nerian orchestra. Worst, however, of all the in- 
conveniences that the company has had to contend 
with is the impossibility of securing the theatre for 
night performances. Wagner and Gounod, Bizet 
and Ambroise Thomas, have been tolerated and even 
encouraged. But they could not be allowed to inter- 
fere with the run of the Artist's Model ! 


OnE of the operas reproduced with good results 
is the Mignon of Ambroise Thomas, the venerable 
composer who has died this week. Mignon, graceful 
and full of delicate sentiment, if not of the highest 
poetry, marks a midway point in thelife of a master 
who began by writing ballet music and comic operas, 





to end with the portentously grave style of Hamlet 
and of Francesca da Rimini. The French, as a 
nation, know Mignon not from Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister, but from Ary Scheffer’s pictures and en- 
gravings of “ Mignon pensant a lapatrie” and “ Mignon 
aspirant au ciel.” Her beautiful song, “ Kennst du 
das Land?” was set—long, indeed, before the opera 
of Mignon came into existence—by Beethoven and 
by Schubert; and though the “ Connais-tu le pays?” 
of Ambroise Thomas reproduces neither the rhythm 
nor, above all, the mood of Goethe's poem, with its 
deep feeling, its earnest longing, it possesses, all the 
same, a grace and a charm of its own. “The 
‘Mignon’ of Ary Scheffer,” said Heine, “ is indeed 
the ‘Mignon’ of Goethe, but she has read all 
Schiller.” That is just what might be said of the 
Mignon of Ambroise Thomas. 


AT the Hanover Gallery may be seen a collection 
of “ Pictures by Masters of the Barbizon and other 
foreign schools.” The most curious are the Monti- 
celli’s “ Ladies of the Court” and “The Banquet,” 
very charming effects which look as if they might 
have been produced by the wooden end of a brush 
digging intelligently among the colours of a 
well-covered palette. There are a pretty Israels, 
“The Fisher's Family,’ two fair Troyons—* Going 
to Market” and “ Landscape "—and some fine speci- 
mens of Jacque, whose “ Moonlight” is large, soft, 
and effective; “La Sortie” is curiously slight, but 
good. Jules Breton, “The Gleaners”; Cazin, 
“Tobias” and “Twilight”; Diaz, “ Turkish Child- 
ren”; C. Daubigny, “ Seascape”; Dupré, “ Crépus- 
cule,” specially attracted us. Corot, too, is in force 
in his “ Hurricane.” 






Dr. REINHOLD Rost, for twenty- 
four years Librarian to the India 
Office, was one of the most eminent 
of contemporary Orientalists.—M. Ambroise Thomas 
had achieved eminence as an operatic composer, 
and was for many years the Director of the Paris 
Conservatoire. 


OBITUARY. 





FOR THE HONOUR OF ENGLAND. 





WO questions of paramount importance have 
been brought into the greatest pacer i: by 

the Speech from the Throne and the debates in Par- 
liament this week. Both are questions of foreign 
policy, and neither ought to be necessarily a party 
question, so far as party divisions in the United 
Kingdom are concerned. Yet it is painfully evident 
that these two questions are only too likely to form 
a line of cleavage between those who stand for the 
national honour, for regard for our obligations as a 
people, and for the claims of justice throughout the 
world, and those who are indifferent to all these 
things. The first question is that of Armenia. No 
fair-minded man can read the speeches in which 
this question was discussed on the opening 
night of the session without a keen sense of 
pain and shame. What are the facts? There 
is no need to dwell upon the heartrending de- 
tails of the crimes that have been committed in 
Turkey under the direct patronage and with the 
not less direct connivance of the Sultan. We are 
quite willing to take Lord Salisbury’s description of 
those crimes, and to say with him that since the 
days of Gengis Khan no greater atrocities have ever 
disgraced mankind. These unutterable horrors have 
been caused by a Sovereign whom England has pro- 
tected for many years past, and who unquestionably 
owes the power to commit them to that protection. 
No doubt Russia, as the despatches issued yester- 
day prove, has been greatly to blame, but the fact 
remains that everything that has happened in Asia 
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Minor during the last eighteen months has hap- 
pened because Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury 
concluded the Treaty of Berlin and the Ang!o-Turkish 
Convention. If that miserable chapter in British 
diplomacy had never been written tens of thousands 
of Armenians who have been foully butchered since 
the summer of 1884 would still have been living. 
There is the plain fact, which neither Lord Salisbury, 
nor Mr. Balfour, nor even Mr. Goschen—who, on 
this matter at least, is a renegade—will venture to 
deny. A nation has been exterminated, and what 
are the results so far as England is concerned? 
That at this moment the influence of England 
in Constantinople has been utterly destroyed, and 
that we see established on the Bosphorus that 
supremacy of Russia which it was the chief object 
of Tory statesmen and diplomatists to render im- 
possible. If the debates of the present week were 
to have no other result, they would at all events be 
supremely useful as establishing the true character 
of the policy which the Tory party and the music- 
halls applauded so vigorously in 1878. It was 
the policy of Lord Salisbury. Lord Beaconsfield, 
as Mr. Balfour has reminded us, is dead. Lord 
Salisbury still lives, and is, unhappily, the present 
ruler of Great Britain. He is the man who, 
before all others, must be held responsible 
for the fruits of the Berlin Treaty; and those 
fruits, as we now see them, are death and destruction 
in Armenia, and degradation and humiliation for 
Great Britain. We tried to thwart Russia, and 
Russia has now won all along the line. We pro- 
fessed to protect the Armenians, and the Armenians 
have been decimated under the eyes of our consuls 
and the guns of our fleet. Mr. Goschen, who was 
once a Liberal, may pretend to treat with contempt 
Mr. Bryce’s recital of the plain facts. Mr. Bryce’s 
statement remains, nevertheless, absolutely beyond 
the reach of contradiction—the statement which the 
historian, as opposed to the politician, will accept as 
the truth. Never has England played so shameful a 
part, never has she occupied so ignoble a place, as 
that into which she has been forced, against her will, 
by Lord Salisbury and his colleagues. This melan- 
choly fact is placed beyond dispute by the debate on 
the Address, and we leave it not only for the con- 
sideration of Liberals, but of those supporters of the 
Government whose minds are not incapable of re- 
ceiving the truth. 

The other question which offers a distinct line of 
division between those who stand for and those who 
stand against the natiorfal honour is that of the 
Transvaal. Here we willingly recognise the fact 
that Liberals do not stand alone. They have 
powerful allies within the chamber of the Cabinet, 
even if they have not many allies in the ranks of the 
Ministerialists of lesserimportance. But, unhappily, 
there is a division here within the Liberal party 
itself. It is upon this point that it seems most 
necessary to dwell just now. Whatever else may be 
in doubt in connection with recent events in South 
Africa, two facts are beyond question. The first is 
that a most unjustifiable and reckless crime was 
committed when a force of armed Englishmen 
entered into the territory of a friendly Power and 
made open war upon its Government. The second 
is that there is the gravest reason to believe 
that this heinous offence against international 
law was committed at the instigation and with 
the support of certain powerful financial corpora- 
tions which owe the authority they possess and 
the rights they enjoy to the protection of the 
English Crown. We are not going to discuss the 
measure of Dr. Jameson’s guilt. That must be 
decided in due course before a judicial tribunal. 
Nor are we going to enter into the question of the 





very real grievances of the Uitlanders in the Trans- 
vaal, and Mr. Chamberlain’s distinctly curious 
proposals for the removal of those grievances. For 
the present we confine ourselves to the two indis- 
putable facts we have stated above. The honour of 
England has been laid under grave suspicion in the 
eyes of foreign Powers—first because Jameson and 
his men committed their most indefensible outrage 
upon the territory of the Transvaal, and secondly 
because powerful English corporations are believed 
to have aided and abetted them in their misdoing. 
The question for Liberals—and we hope for Tories 
also—is how the national honour is to be vindicated. 
There is only one way in which we can clear our- 
selves from the suspicion entertained abroad that 
we were parties to the crime of Dr. Jameson, and 
that we secretly encouraged his filibustering in the 
hope that it would result in the addition of a 
valuable piece of territory to the British Empire. 
That is by instituting an inquiry of the most rigid 
and searching character into the origin and circum- 
stances of that expedition, and by inflicting condign 
punishment upon all those—whatever their station 
or their influence may be—who are shown to have 
had any guilty connection with it. Such an inquiry 
is promised in the Queen’s Speech; and the Colonial 
Secretary’s speech on Thursday night seems to 
indicate his resolve that it shall be a real and 
not a sham inquiry. It must be the business 
of the Liberal party to see that this promise 
is literally fulfilled. We have great confidence in 
Mr. Chamberlain so far as this matter is concerned. 
Whilst we think with Lord Rosebery that he has 
been praised extravagantly for what he did in 
the earlier stages of the crisis, we believe that 
upon this question at least he is sound, and that 
he will do what he can to restore the sullied 
honour of our country to the purity which it ought 
to possess. But the influences against which he 
will have to contend in his battle with the 
conspirators who have dishonoured us are enor- 
mous in their extent and power. ‘Society is 
almost as one man on the side of the mercenary 
adventurers who have tried to exploit the Transvaal 
after the fashion in which the adventurers of three 
hundred years ago exploited the Spanish Main and 
South America. The mob of the streets and the 
music halls is for once on the side of society, and 
the press—even to its shame the Liberal press—is 
largely in the hands of Mr. Rhodes and his con- 
federates. It is against these powerful influences 
that we have to contend, and a duty is thus laid upon 
the Liberal party which it cannot neglect unless it 
is to abandon its old principles and its greatest 
traditions. We cannot now, alas! recover the 
honour we have lost in connection with the Ar- 
menian question. But we may at least make a good 
fight for our reputation on this question of the 
Transvaal; and when they see the net of the 
Chartered Company being spread wider and wider 
every day, and the most unlikely spoil captured by 
it, true Liberals will only be made the more resolute 
in their determination that in this matter at least 
the name of England shall be vindicated before the 
world, no matter what may be the wealth or the 
influence of those who may have to be brought to 
justice. . 
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THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 





$ bor Queen’s Speech, which is unusually long, 
deals mainly with foreign affairs, and the 
debates in both Houses of Parliament on the first 
night of the Session naturally followed the same 
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course. Both Lord Rosebery and Sir William Har- 
court were in excellent form. Lord Rosebery made 
a series of telling points against the Prime Minister, 
to which Lord Salisbury, being to all appearances, 
and for good reason, somewhat dejected, replied 
with much less than his usual skill. Sir William 
Harcourt, who spoke for nearly two hours, surveyed 
the whole field of foreign politics with the weight 
and dignity which are conferred by his profound 
knowledge of history and his long experience of 
public affairs. Never have the leaders of the 
Opposition made a better fight on the opening 
day. Nor is there any sign of that difference in 
their respective views which the Ministerialists 
confidently anticipated. Lord Rosebery and 
Sir William Harcourt are supposed to represent 
divergent, if not opposite, schools of international 

licy. But on every topic with which they dealt 
fast Tuesday they arrived at substantially the same 
conclusion. We discuss elsewhere the specific 
questions connected with Venezuela and with the 
Transvaal. But the subject on which the Govern- 
ment came out worst is undoubtedly the subject of 
Armenia. The paragraph in the Speech from the 
Throne devoted to this melancholy and miserable 
theme, will be read with disgust by millions of 
men and women who care for the honour and 
reputation of Great Britain. Here it is. “ The 
Sultan of Turkey has sanctioned the principal 
reforms in the government of the Armenian 
provinces for which, in conjunction with the 
Emperor of Russia and the President of the 
French Republic, I have felt it my duty to press. 
I deeply regret that a fanatical outbreak on the 
part of a section of the Turkish population has re- 
sulted in a series of massacres in those provinces, 
which have caused the deepest indignation in this 
country.” This language has, we presume, been 
chosen by Lord Salisbury as the least likely to offend 
the Sultan which with any regard for decorum he 
could employ. Lord Salisbury has a conscience, and 
he is an English gentleman. He must have keenly 
felt the insult of the thanks and compliments which 
his allocution to the Nonconformists earned him 
from the vilest of all the miscreants who have occu- 
pied the Turkish throne. But he no longer dares to 
speak out. The confession of diplomatic failure 
and political impotence, upon which Sir William 
Harcourt so justly and so forcibly commented, seems 
to have taken all the heart out of him. The 
words “peace with honour” must be for ever 
sounding, like a derisive echo, in his ears. 

The statement that the Sultan has “ sanctioned ” 
any reforms is, if not wholly untrue, seriously mis- 
leading. Abdul Hamid did indeed tell the Powers 
last October that he would accept the plan presented 
to him by Sir Philip Currie, M. Cambon (who drew 
it up), and M. de Nelidoff. But he has never 
‘sanctioned’ it in the formal and recognised 
manner by the Imperial rescript called a Hatt. In 
the strict and literal sense of the word it may, we 
suppose, be argued that a “fanatical outbreak” 
“ resulted in a series of massacres.’ But the largest 
sbare in the massacres was taken by Turkish troops, 
whose leaders have, as the Blue Books show, been 
since decorated and otherwise rewarded by the 
Sultan. Lord Salisbury’s attempt in debate to wriggle 
out of the terms of the Cyprus Convention was 
disingenuous and pitiful. In the House of Commons 
Mr. Goschen, irritated into rudeness by the crushing 
speech of Mr. Bryce, had the effrontery to repeat 
the exploded fiction that this country is only bound 
to protect Armenia if the Sultan introduce reforms 
into its administration. There is no truth whatever 
in this statement, as Mr. Goschen ought to know. 
By the sixty-first article of the Treaty of Berlin, 





“the Sublime Porte undertakes to carry out, with- 
out further delay, the improvements and reforms 
demanded by local requirements in the provinces 
inhabited by the Armenians, and to guarantee their 
security against the Circassians and Kurds.’’ Where 
is the ‘if’ there? By the first article of the Cyprus 
Convention, otherwise called the Anglo- Turkish 
Treaty, “ his Imperial Majesty the Sultan promises 
to England to introduce necessary reforms, to be 
agreed upon later between the two Powers, into 
the Government; and for the protection of the 
Christian and other subjects of the Porte in these 
territories [i.¢., Asiatic Turkey |, and in order to enable 
England to make necessary provision for executing 
her engagement, his Imperial Majesty the Sultan 
further consents to assign the Island of Cyprus to be 
occupied and administered by England.” Where 
is the “if” there? There is much virtue in 
an “if.” But there is none at all in a Cabinet 
Minister who invents one. Of course, Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour played once more the stale old game 
of taunting the Liberal Government with not having 
interfered themselves. Even the Duke of Argyll, 
who is an earnest friend of the Eastern Christians, 
was not ashamed to cant about the “ cold”’ style of 
Lord Kimberley’s despatches. Lord Salisbury writes 
smartly enough, but as nothing follows the writing, 
except more phrases of the same kind, it does very 
little good. The late Government were bound to try 
persuasive means first. It is a tenable proposition 
that they tried them too long. They, however, 
went out of office nearly eight months ago, and 
the Sultan has been engaged in the work of murder, 
with atrocious accompaniments, during almost 
the whole of this period. It is therefore absurd 
for Lord Salisbury to shelter himself behind his 
predecessors. 

The Government which came in with a mission 
to settle all foreign difficulties has been chiefly 
engaged in aggravating them. But there was some- 
thing else which the Government were todo. They 
were to lay for ever the ghost of Home Rule. What 
has been their success in that respect? On the 
second day of the Session, when the ink of the 
Queen’s Speech was scarcely dry, the House of 
Commons plunged into a debate on Irish Home 
Rule. It is a great misfortune for the Irish 
Nationalists that they have failed to secure the 
services of Mr. Sexton as their leader. For Mr. 
Dillon, though a capable and a highminded man, 
excites in some quarters a personal hostility which 
Mr. Sexton would not*have aroused. But to 
suppose that these individual preferences and aversion 
affect the Irish problem from an English point of 
view is to commit a deplorable blunder. lt is not 
responsible statesmen, familiar with facts and senti- 
ments of which the general public are comparatively 
ignorant, who would deny that the hatred of the 
Irish race throughout the world for the present 
method of governing Ireland constitutes a grave and 
imminent danger. One more word on this point, 
and only one. No member of the present Cabinet 
can be more thoroughly and conscientiously opposed 
to Home Rule than was the Duke of Wellington to 
Catholic emancipation when he carried it in 1829. Yet 
the Duke was as honesta manas ever trod shoe-leather, 
while of two evils he chose the less. The legisla- 
tive programme of the Government, though portent- 
ously long, is extremely uninteresting. But 
against some of the promised Bills, if they 
bear their expected character the Liberal 
party will strenuously contend. Board schools, 
which satisfy the vast majority of parents, 
must be protected against attack, and the people 
must not be plundered for the Church. If the 
vicious system of grants in aid is to be further 
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extended for the benefit of the rural ratepayer, the 
urban ratepayer must receive an equal proportion of 
relief. And we trust that a firm stand will be made 
against the Bill for “ checking the importation (sic) 
of destitute aliens.” Such a proposal is not only 
inconsistent with the most honourable traditions of 
the country. It is grossly impolitic, and utterly 
foolish. If the Government persist in it they will 
provoke retaliation, and inflict infinite mischief upon 
the working classes without any adequate cause. 








CO-OPERATION WITH THE UNITED STATES, 





“ HE Government of the United States,” says 

her Majesty, in the happiest paragraph of the 
Speech from the Throne, “‘ has expressed a wish to 
co-operate in terminating differences which have 
existed for many years between my Government and 
the Republic of Venezuela.” This is the view of 
Mr. Olney’s intervention and President Cleveland’s 
Message which commends itself to the sober second 
thought of the two English-speaking nations. As 
a historical statement it is perhaps not strictly 
accurate. The American people and their Govern- 
ment scarcely approached the Venezuelan Question 
in this impartial fashion. The great Republic felt 
militant, and said so, because she thought a little 
sister was being bullied. The great Republic, when 
she thinks that way, is not accustomed to mince 
her words. Nor is it quite a correct summary 
of Lord Salisbury’s reply to Mr. Olney to say 
that England expressed her sympathy with the 
desire of the United States. British Foreign 
Ministers, with occasional exceptions, have been 
nearly as positive in their language as the Ministers 
of the Republic, and Lord Salisbury is not among 
the occasional exceptions. But yet the Queen’s 
Speech, as a matter of light and colour, giving the 
impression of to-day, was not untrue. The action 
of the United States, tempered by time, in its present, 
if not in its original, intention, is an attempt at co- 
operation, an effort to bring together, with a view to 
a settlement, the rather reserved and staid and 
unsympathetic British Empire and the skittish and 
wayward quicksilver of Caracas. The British people, 
though they were rather angry at first at a summons 
to conciliation which was as startling as one’s voice 
always is when repeated by a microphone, have come 
to realise that the Monroe doctrine is both natural 
and reasonable, and that the Commission at Wash- 
ington may tend to peace. The very reaction against 
the alarm of war has set us all thinking of methods 
of preserving peace more effectual than the armed 
peace of Europe. We do not say that the whole 
thing could not have been arranged better. On the 
contrary, we believe that a judicious assistant editor 
with a blue pencil might have greatly improved 
Mr. Olney’s despatch and Lord Salisbury’s reply and 
Mr. Cleveland’s Message. The bad blood which has 
been created has not all been purged by falling 
stocks and elevating sermons and neurotic inter- 
changes of compliments. We are not quite out of 
the wood yet, and may not feel at our ease till some 
border-line has really been fixed for British Guiana, 
or at least until after the Presidential Election. 
But on the whole, more good than evil has come out 
of our troubles, which is just what some evangelical 
theologians tell us always happens, as the best ex- 
planation they can offer of the mystery of sin and 
suffering. 

We are glad to think that nothing was said by 
the leaders on either side, in Lords or Commons, to 
accentuate the difficulty. Both Lord Rosebery and 
Sir William Harcourt admitted that it was not a 









party question. Not merely this Government, but 
some fourteen successive Governments, have failed 
to settle our differences with the Republic of 
Venezuela. Lord Salisbury made two serious mis- 
takes—mistakes entirely of his own making. He 
was unnecessarily controversial about the Monroe 
doctrine. He was unduly positive in saying that 
the Schomburgk line was the irreducible and irre- 
movable minimum of the British demand, within 
which we could not consent to arbitration. If he 
hac. persisted in these mistakes it might have been 
necessary for the Opposition to do more than merely 
point them out. Happily, he has found them out for 
himself. , No man makes more mistakes than Lord 
Salisbury, but to do him justice he is not always 
unable to see that he had been mistaken. Thus 
there was no national purpose to be served in 
belabouring him, for he is now as anxious as anyone 
else to remove the effects of his blunders. The 
Government will furnish to the Government of the 
United States all the information in their power for 
the use of the Washington Commission. They will 
say nothing more against the Monroe doctrine, but 
will rather use it as a convenient means of bringing 
South American Republics to reason. / Though the 
negotiations are still proceeding, the Government 
hope to arrive at a basis for arbitration, perhaps 
as between the line to be fixed by the Washington 
Commission and the utmost limit of our claims in 
the Cayuni valley. We have ourselves pointed out 
more than one way in which the issue could be 
submitted to arbitration without the risk of hand- 
ing over any considerable British population to 
Venezuela. 

But Ministers went even further. They have 
almost fallen into line, in spite of the sneers of the 
Times, with Mr. Cremer and his Arbitration League, 
with the Daily Chronicle and Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes. It is probably true, as Lord Salisbury 
says, that we have not reached the stagein which 
we could enter into a binding agreement, even with 
the United States, t» submit to arbitration every 
claim which either made and the other could not 
accept. An agreement of that kind could only 
be binding if the questions to be referred to 
arbitration were always such that an adverse 
decision could be accepted without any loss of 
national honour. But there are very few ques- 
tions which we could not honourably refer 
to arbitration. A general agreement establishing a 
Court of Arbitration, and defining the classes of 
disputes which would be within the competence 
of the tribunal, would be of distinct advant- 
age. We do not think there is much in the 
distinction, on which Professor Westlake and others 
lay stress, between a reference for opinion and a 
reference for binding judgment. No international 
judgment is binding, or could be made binding, if it 
was contrary to the national conscience. No authori- 
tative opinion should be disregarded for any less cause. 
We might proceed, perhaps, on the analogy of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. In addi- 
tion to its appellate jurisdiction, the Judicial Com- 
mittee has to determine questions referred to it for its 
opinion by the Crown. The Judicial Committee does 
not in the strict sense give any judgment either in 
these cases or on appeals. The Lords of Council 
announce by one of their number that they will 
advise the Sovereign one way or other. The Queen 
could, in theory, decline to be guided by their 
advice; in practice, of course, she never does 
decline. And in practice the two sovereign peoples 
would never decline to follow the advice of a 
tribunal to which they had referred a dispute. 
Possibly we might also usefully follow the 
example of the Judicial Committee in another 
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respect. Unlike all ,other courts in _ these 
countries, only one judgment or opinion is delivered. 
No one knows who are the majority or the minority, 
or whether the opinion is unanimous. One of the 
great drawbacks to the ready acceptance of inter- 
national awards is that in most cases the arbitrators 
of each nation take the side of their own country, 
and it is consequently the voice of the outside 
umpire, as it were, which prevails. The grumblers 
in the defeated nation are able to point to their own 
great jurist, who was in the minority, and to say 
that, though they will pay, they believe they ought 
not to have to pay. Perhaps arbitrators would be 
more impartial if their individual opinions were not 
published—at least, there would be no minority view 
to prevent the decisions gaining general acceptance. 

We are, however, not at all so clear as to how 
the Court of Arbitration of the English-speaking 
world is to be formed. English judges and American 
judges would not be enough. Most of our disputes 
with the United States are, and always will be, 
colonial disputes. The colonial view would neces- 
sarily be very inadequately expressed in the councils 
of suchatribunal. Sir John Thompson’s presence on 
the Behring Sea tribunal, for instance, was not merely 
useful but essential if the decision was to find ac- 
ceptance in Canada. The British Empire is not 
one nation in the same sense that the United States 
are, and there would be considerable difficulty in 
obtaining British representatives on the Board who 
would fight the Canadian case in a dispute between, 
say, Nova Scotia and Maine fishermen in the same 
way that the Americans would fight for Maine. The 
real danger in rushing without consideration into a 
general arbitration treaty would be the danger to 
the unity of the Empire. But this is a danger which, 
with skill, our statesmen ought to be able to avoid. 
It is comforting to find that the leaders of both 
parties are convinced that the end is one worth 
aiming at. 








THE ORIENTATION OF PRINCE FERDINAND. 





TT VHE remarkable ceremony now preparing at Sofia 

carries the mind back to a stage of political 
thought which Liberals can hardly help regarding 
with pity and contempt. The baby Prince Boris, 
in breach of the agreement which was an indispens- 
able condition of his being born at all, is to be 
received into a Church of whose distinctive creed he 
will remain ignorant for years—possibly for all his 
life; for theolegical knowledge is not the strong 
point of the Eastern laity, and of princes least 
of all Such a ceremony, to the enlightened 
religious consciousness of the West, is a scandal- 
ous mockery of religious forms, a survival of 
that Macchiavellian diplomacy which has been 
the curse of modern Europe. The ancestors of the 
Prince in the male line have never been very par- 
ticular about their creed if dynastic interests seemed 
to demand a change; and the people, which made 
the demand in this case, readily responds when it is 
granted. The simple folk who compose the Peasant 
State have, to a pathetic degree, a store of loyalty 
ready to be expended on an approved prince. They 
have a growing feeling of nationality, combined, as 
such feelings are at certain stages of civilisation, 
with the aspiration for the religious unity of the 
nation—a feeling which at present must find its 
object in a person, not in an abstraction. Moreover, 
they have a sincere respect for the Sovereign who 
embodies the power of the Empire to which they 
owe their great deliverance; and so Prince Ferdinand 
has at last partially availed himself of the opportunity 












of strengthening his position and advancing one step 
nearer the realisation of his chief aim—his formal 
recognition by the Tsar and the Powers of Western 
Europe. He has cut himself off from the West and 
turned to the East. “The West,” he says with 
unusual grandiloquence, “ has launched its anathema 
against me; the dawn of the East shines round me 
and illuminates my future career.” 

Will he effect his object? The immediate omens, 
it must be admitted, are favourable. Russia has 
answered cordially, has sent a general to be present 
at the ceremony, and, it may be supposed, has 
done something to secure the favourable—nay, 
almost princely—reception given to M. Stoiloff at 
Constantinople. At the same time, as it is pointed 
out in Vienna, Russia is not very liberal in re- 
sponding to those who invite her friendship. 
Even in the Franco-Russian festivities the effusion 
was mainly on the part of France. The Russophil 
deputation that went from Bulgaria to Moscow 
last autumn was very coldly received in com- 
parison with the Abyssinians who arrived about 
the same time. The Russian press is now by 
no means uniformly demonstrative ; indeed, one 
important organ denounces the ceremony as a 
prostitution of religion. The language of the semi- 
official reply, which speaks of the recognition by 
“the people and those who direct it” that “ the ruler 
of Bulgaria shall be orthodox” seems to indicate 
that Prince Ferdinand is not the ruler de jure and 
will not be recognised unless he himself changes his 
faith. Some observers see in this the probability of 
his abdication; but we can hardly conceive of Prince 
Ferdinand taking a step which would reduce him to 
the status of Milan of Servia, and deprive him of all 
those ceremonial delights which, according to M. 
Stambuloff, are the chief end of his existence. Prince 
Ferdinand has submitted to the Tsar, but imper- 
fectly ; it remains to be seen how far the Tsar will 
accept his submission. 

But what of the effect on Western Europe? In 
some degree it has been anticipated. Russia is in a 
fair way to secure most of her immediate aims in 
Eastern Europe by more direct means than the 
control of Bulgaria. Indeed, one minor and 
proximate result of the change may be beneficial 
to European peace. The Porte is now under 
Russian influence, which is also potent in Greece. 
With the control of Bulgaria, Russia will secure a 
dominant influence over the three contending parties 
in Macedonia, and so may be able to stifle the im- 
pending conflagration. Otherwise, as affecting Europe 
in general, the-change seems likely, for the present, 
to form only a subordinate element in other and 
greater changes. Roumania is now an islet soon to 
be submerged in a Russian sea; but the Great Power 
primarily concerned is Austria-Hungary. Prince 
Ferdinand formerly had the support of what is (on the 
whole) the dominant factor in that policy, the Magyar 
influence ; and his marriage gave him the sympathy 
of Catholic Society in Vienna, which has lately shown 
signs of regaining its supremacy in the direction of 
Austrian policy. His recent action alienates both. 
He brings in the magnet of Russian influence dan- 
gerously close to the sixteen millions of Austrian 
Slavs, and tends to hasten the resolution into its 
factors of the Austrian Empire. Accordingly, the 
Viennese Press is making the best of the matter, and 
explaining that it will not really matter much. 
Russia will not respond effectively, or, if she does, 
nothing will happen to endanger the peace of 
Europe. That may be true for the present; but 
the change, if Russia uses her opportunity, must 
eventually greatly increase the difficulties of Austria 
and of the decaying Triple Alliance as well. A year 
ago, as our Constantinople correspondent points out, 
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English and Austrian influence was dominant in 
Bulgaria. Now, England has retired from Eastern 
politics and Russia has taken her place. The 
Balkan states are no longer the first line of defence 
against Russian aggression. In the event of a great 
European war they will be her vanguard. And so 
Lord Salisbury’s chef d’wuvre is rent once more. 
Here, as in Asia Minor, his inaction has thrown 
away the possibility of exercising English influence 
and left Russia a free hand. 

Still, it is held by some observers that Prince 
Ferdinand has left himself an alternative. His 
action on his return from Carlsbad last autumn 
showed that he had some thoughts of depending 
on the army and making a bid for a purely patriotic 
and nationalist support. This may be the meaning 
of his words. He turns towards the East in that 
he prepares to become—in due time—an Eastern 

rince. If Russia will not accept him now, he will go 
urther; if she will not accept him then, he will see 
what he can do without her, relying on Bulgaria 
alone. Bulgarian Russophilism, as we have often 
said, is of a mild type, and Bulgarian independence, 
as has been pointed out by one of our contemporaries, 
was maintained against General Kaulbars even in 
the infancy of the nation. But Prince Ferdinand is 
not a strong man, and the nationalism imputed to 
him is, at best, only alast resort. Still, we have given 
up trying to check the machinations of Rassia in 
Eastern Europe. It is Austria that is mainly con- 
cerned by the change, and the difficulties of Austria 


are so manifold that one more is no appreciable 
addition. 








FINANCE, 


YONFIDENCE is steadily reviving in the City, 
and a very hopeful feeling prevails. Lord 
Salisbury’s statement in reference to the Venezuelan 
question is regarded as giving assurance that the 
dispute with the United States will be quickly and 
amicably settled ; and Mr. Chamberlain's attitude in 
regard to South Africa encourages hopes of an early 
resolution of outstanding difficulties, though against 
this we must set the indications given by the debate 
in the Reichstag of general disappointment and 
soreness in Germany. The general belief, too, is 
that peace will be maintained in South-Eastern 
Europe. The Armenian Question remains with 
us, it is true, and so does the danger of troubles 
in Macedonia in the spring. But the City 
thinks that the reconciliation between Russia and 
Bulgaria will induce the former Power to exercise 
all her influence both in Constantinople and in Mace- 
donia to prevent disturbances. And if it be true 
that reforms are to be introduced in Macedonia, that 
is a very favourable symptom. Altogether, the 
fears that existed so widely of possible troubles in 
the spring are dying away, and people now think 
that we have before us a fresh period of peace. If 
that be so, they are inclined to look for a marked 
improvement in trade, and much more active 
business on the Stock Exchange. In spite of all 
the scares that we have gone through, trade has 
been increasing; and the railway traffic returns 
show that the increases are well maintained. 
Although Home Railway stocks are exceedingly 
high, investment in them is still going on; and 
Consols this week have been as high as 109. Nor 
does there seem any reason why they should not go 
higher, for bankers and other great capitalists find 
it difficult to employ money, either upon the Stock 
Exchange or in Lombard Street, at profitable rates, 
and therefore they are putting their surplus funds 
into first-class securities. Early in the week the rise 
in gold shares made further progress. To a con- 
siderable extent the rise was due to buying back 
by those houses which were aware of what was 





about to happen in South Africa. But there 
has also been good buying by small investors 
at home and by all sorts of people on the Con- 
tinent. The Western Australian market is also 
reviving. In every direction, indeed, dealings are 
larger, with the exception of the market for United 
States securities. Everyone now recognises that the 
new loan will do little to help the Treasury, and 
therefore it is feared that before long the difficulties 
of the Treasury will recur, and that, unless Congress 
can be induced to legislate wisely, those difficulties 
will increase as time goes on. 

Bankers are still complaining that they cannot 
employ their surplus funds profitably. The Stock 
Exchange settlement this week has caused very 
little demand ; and, in spite of the improvement 
in trade, the manufacture of trade bills is not 
very large. For the moment, the collection of 
the revenue and the United States loan are 
giving some small support to the market; but 
it is clear that rates will remain exceedingly 
low for many months. Upon the Continent, too, 
money is growing cheaper. The Imperial Bank of 
Germany, for example, has reduced its rate of 
discount from 4 per cent. to 3 per cent. ; and it looks 
as if gold would be remitted from all parts of the 
Continent to this country. It is probable that what 
gold is now going to New York on account of the 
new loan will come back—and much more with it— 
and it is certain that the receipts from South Africa 
and Australia will be on an immense scale. Under 
these circumstances, merchants, manufacturers, and 
speculators can all borrow on exceedingly easy 
terms. And the opinion is general that the 
increase of business of every kind will be great in 
the early future. The silver market remains 
quiet; but the India Council is selling its drafts 
exceedingly well. On Wednesday it offered for 
tender sixty lakhs, and the applications were for 
more than ten times that amount. The price 
obtained was but slightly under Is. 2}d. per rupee, 
and at special sales afterwards the price was a little 
over ls, 2}d. Trade is becoming more active in 
India—especially the Burmese trade. The rice crop 
in Burmah is a very large one, and the exports are 
on an exceptional scale. Elsewhere there is not 
much demand for banking accommodation. The 
rates of discount of the Bank of Bombay and the 
Bank of Bengal are only 6 per cent.—a very low rate 
for India at this time of the year. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


Ss‘ TURDAY.—The news of this morning is dra- 

matic in some of its features. The announce- 
ment that Mr. Rhodes is returning at once to South 
Africa is certainly both interesting and significant. 
Primarily, it may be taken as an indication that this 
very practical gentleman sees that he will only be 
wasting his time (and perhaps irritating a section of 
the public at home) by remaining in England. He 
is therefore hastening back to South Africa to take 
up his abode for the present in Rhodesia, there to 
work out, if it be possible, the salvation of his friends 
and followers. What one wants to know is whether 
this means any relaxation of the determination of 
Ministers to have a thorough investigation into the 
whole business of the recent trouble, and of the 
share of the Chartered Company and the African 
millionaires in it. Fortunately, the meeting of Par- 
liament in a few days will make it comparatively 
easy to extract information from Mr. Chamberlain 
on this point. 

As for the Colonial Office despatch on the whole 
question of the Transvaal, I venture to hazard a 
conjecture which will, I believe, turn out to be well 
founded: that is, that the substantial part of the 
despatch—that referring to the grievances of the 
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Uitlanders and the proposals Mr. Chamberlain makes 
—was really written before the Jameson raid took 
place. The Colonial Office, like Mr. Rhodes, avows 
absolute ignorance regarding the possibility of that 
raid. One must accept the disclaimer, though it 
shows that Mr. Chamberlain was very badly 
served by his agents in South Africa. But 
President Kiuger and Mr. Rhodes seem to have 
been no better off. At a time when every man in 
the Rand Club at Johannesburg knew that there 
was to be an invasion of the Transvaal by an armed 
force issuing from the territory of the Chartered 
Company, Mr. Kruger, Mr. Rhodes, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain remained in a state of blissful ignorance. 
One must believe it; but one believes it chiefly 
because the fact is apparently impossible. There is 
very little doubt that the Colonial Secretary was 
preparing to take very strong action on behalf of 
the Uitlanders when Dr. Jameson's criminal folly 
(for criminal it was, no matter what our South 
African Jingoes may say) changed the whole situa- 
ticn. But the despatch has now been sent, all the 
same, and one must wait to see the result. 

Sunday.—Mr. Sexton's unanimous election to the 
chairmanship of the Irish Parliamentary party is an 
event of very considerable importance, and it must 
be very gratifying to Irish Nationalists. The fear 
was that the party might be hopelessly split by a 
struggle for the chair; but when we see Mr. Healy 
and Mr. T. P. O'Connor acting together in support of 
Mr. Sexton, it is clear that this danger has for 
the present passed away. Mr. Sexton is a gentle- 
man for whom Mr. Gladstone used to _ profess 
an almost extravagant admiration as a power- 
ful orator, and he has undoubtedly a Parlia- 
mentary reputation which surpasses that of any 
of his col’eagues. But far more important than 
this is the fact that he has not excited the strong 
animosities which seem to prevail against some 
other distinguished Irish politicians, and that, con- 
sequently, he may be able to command the united 
support, at all events, of the Anti-Parnellite section 
of the party. 

Monday.—Mr. Kruger'’s acceptance of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s invitation to visit England is unquestion- 
ably a triumph for the Colonial Secretary. If “Oom 
Paul” should come to this country it is to be hoped 
that he will meet with a fitting reception. He is 
not the man to be taken in by popular demonstra- 
tiors, and harm rather than good would be done by 
the kind of mob-adulation which we are so fond of 
bestowing upon the lion of the hour. But if he is 
treated with discretion we may, perhaps, do some- 
thing to produce in his mind a more accurate 
estimate both of British feeling and British resources 
than he has displayed heretofore. Will he speak 
English when he comes? It is a moot point whether 
this extremely clever old gentleman can or cannot 
talk the language of the dominant partner in South 
Africa. The other day (before the recent troubles) 
he received a visit from a distinguished English 
statesman—an ex-Cabinet Minister. In his honour 
he donned a black coat and a tall hat, instead of the 
usual attire of shirt-sleeves and straw hat. But 
when the conversation began he insisted upon 
speaking Datch and nothing but -Duatch, so that 
every remark made by the Englishman had to be 
translated. I imagine that he knows English almost 
as well as he knows his own tongue. But he is a 
trained diplomatist, and, as one who knows him 
remarked to me, “the ablest man in South Africa, 
next to Rhodes himself.” 

The correspondence in the Times on the subject 
of the editorship of the Pall Mall Gazette is very 
interesting. The suggestion is that Mr. Cust was 
dismissed from the editorship because he was not 
sufficiently subservient to the views of Mr. Astor 
on general questions, and more particularly on the 
question raised between ourselves and the United 
States by President Cleveland’s Message. If this be 
so, we get a very wholesome view of the true limita- 
tions in the value of newspaper opinion. Doubtless 











Mr. Astor’s views on any subject with which he is 
acquainted are just as well worth having as the 
views of any other individual. But when we are 
asked to take his views upon a question concerning 
the relations of England and America as being those 
of an English organ of opinion it is impossible to for- 
get that he is not only an alien, who has only resided 
for a year or two in this country, but that he is an 
American. The country will be quite willing to 
accept his opinions as those of a distinguished 
American citizen; but it may justly complain if 
they are received abroad as the opinions of an 
English journalist. It might be interesting some 
day to inquire into the whole question of the extent 
to which newspaper opinion in this country is under 
the direct influence of aliens. It is a more important 
question than ordinary persons imagine. 

Mr. Rhodes has eclipsed even his own per- 
formances. Whilst most of us were reading the 
announcement of Mr. Kruger'’s possible visit to 
England, his great rival was quietly leaving London 
on his long journey to South Africa, There is 
certainly something Napoleonic in the swiftness and 
the dexterity of his movements. Before leaving he 
communicated certain inspired statements to one or 
two of his journalistic friends. These statements 
will be received with caution by those Liberals who 
decline to catch the Jingo fever, even in its com- 
paratively mild South African form. 

Tuesday.—London suddenly awoke from its pro- 
longed fit of lethargy last night, and for the first 
time since last August the clubs were full of 
politicians. The Ministerial and ex-Ministerial 
dinners called away the leading men of both parties ; 
but they mingled with the general crowd a little 
later in the drawing-rooms of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire and Lady Tweedmouth. There was plenty of 
animation among Liberal members and peers, and 
no visible signs of the depression of which we have 
heard so much. Everybody, indeed, is looking for- 
ward to a very interesting and important Session, in 
which it is by no means impossible that some stirring 
incidents in the history of the two parties may take 
place. Since Parliament last met, new issues of the 
most momentous kind have been raised, and the old 
issues have—for the moment, at least—disappeared. 
Here and there a Liberal politician is apparently 
trying to revive the old cries, and to galvanise the 
Newcastle programme into the semblance of life. 
But whilst all that was good in that programme 
remains, its dry bones refuse to live again, and I do 
not think that the coming Session will see much of 
its time occupied by them. 

The great topic of conversation last night was 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, whose sudden disappearance 
yesterday morning seemed to be regarded by many 
persons as sométhing very like a flight from justice. 
Needless to say that the Member for Northampton 
was particularly facetious in his mode of ascribing 
to it this character. There is, of course, no reason 
to believe that Mr. Rhodes ran away because he 
was afraid to “face the music.” His impulsive 
action was characteristic, and doubtless only meant 
that he was anxious to be doing something again, 
idleness being abhorrent to his soul. At the same 
time, it is useless to disguise the fact that most 
Liberals, at all events—and not a few Conservatives 
also—take a very serious view of the responsibility 
which Mr. Rhodes, the Chartered Company, and 
sundry of the South African millionaires, have in- 
curred in connection with recent events in the Trans- 
vaal. There will be deep dissatisfaction if there 
should not be a searching inquiry into those events. 
The feeling among Liberais is that the national 
honour is at stake, and despite the enormous social, 
financial and political influence at the back of the 
Chartered Company, there is a strong determination 
that the honour of our country shall be vindicated, 
cost what it may. Happily, there is still one London 
daily that on this question represents the views of 
the Radical party, and does so with courage and 
resolution. I refer, of course, to the Chronicle. The 
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unaccountable change of front on the part of the 
Daily News which occurred yesterday has caused 
something like consternation among those who have 
hitherto been the warmest supporters of that 
journal. The best that we can hope is that it 
may prove to be nothing more than a momentary 
indiscretion. 

Wednesday.—The curtain is up, and the political 
drama is once more in full progress. The Queen's 
Speech is unusually long, and on one or two ques- 
tions most unusually inaccurate. The description, 
for example, of the situation in Turkey is simply un- 
true. No other words can be applied to it. Lord 
Salisbury—the painted lath—has bowed before 
Abdul Hamid the Assassin, and now humiliates 
both himself and his Sovereign in the vain hope of 
recovering some small portion of the influence which, 
by his incredible weakness, he has lost. It is on this 
Turkish Question that the deepest feeling seems to 
prevail among Liberal politicians. The defeat and dis- 
graceof England in the Kast stamps the policyof Lord 
Salisbury with failure, and prevents any confidence 
being placed for the future in his leadership. As for 
last night’s debate, it brought forth some very bad 
speeches and one or two good ones. Lord Rosebery 
«vas bright, entertaining, and extremely acute in his 
attack upon Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords, 
and in the Commons Mr. Bryce delivered the 
weightiest, and Sir William Harcourt the most 
animated, speeches of the evening. Ministers 
themselves—always excepting Mr. Chamberlain— 
seemed to be rather depressed. They brought in 
that long array of Bills of which I spoke two weeks 
ago, and thus hung round their necks a Newcastle 
Programme of their own. But they seemed con- 
scious of the difficulties of the country in other 
directions, and blushed at every reference to the 
unfortunate speech of the luckless Mr. George 
Curzon. In the House of Lords everybody, except 
Lord Stanmore himself, enjoyed Lord Rosebery’s 
delicate sarcasm at the expense of that egregious 
specimen of the British nobleman. 

The unveiling of John Bright's statue in the 
Central Lobby was conducted with maimed rites. 
There had been some curious mismanagement in 
connection with the business, so that even Mr. 
Bright’s son had received no invitation to be 
present. The speech of the Duke of Devonshire had 
one merit—it was short. But it contained the usual 
misrepresentation of Mr. Bright’s views about 
Ireland. The statue itself is not a success. 

Thursday.—The most striking feature in political 
circles just now is the buoyancy of the Liberal party, 
and the corresponding depression of the Minis- 
terialists. The feeling seems to be universal that the 
Session has opened well for the Opposition, and badly 
for the Government. The attack has been stronger 
than the defence in both Houses of Parliament, 
Lord Rosebery in particular having dealt with 
extraordinary efficiency with Lord Salisbury. There 
is only one point in the Ministerial programme that 
seems to satisfy everybody. That is the action 
of the Colonial Office with regard to the Transvaal. 
Upon this subject, however, Liberals feel that it is, 
after all,a Liberal policy that has been adopted, and 
they do not forget that the Minister who is carrying 
out that policy was once one of themselves. Indeed, 
I note a very perceptible change of tone regarding 
Mr. Chamberlain's relations to the Opposition, and it 
is a change which is not confined to one side only. 
It would be unfair to base any public speculations 
upon incidents that are distinctly of a private 
nature, but I have heard within the last few days 
of meetings which prove that at all events there is 
no longer the great gulf fixed between Mr. Chamber- 
lain and his former associates that has so long 
yawned between them. The fact that the battle 


tor the honour of England has still to be fought in 
connection with the Transvaal, and that the Char- 
tered Company and its allies are straining every 
nerve in order to secure the support of the Press and 
of the most powerful classes in society, may not be 


without its influence in inducing Mr. Chamberlain 
to look more kindly than he has hitherto done upon 
some of those who are, he knows, entirely at one 
with him in their resistance to the domination of 
Mr. Rhodes. 

‘riday.—Last night's debate on the Transvaal 
came on unexpectedly, and it has caused a very 
decided sensation. The vigour with which Mr. 
Labouchere and Mr. Arnold-Forster attacked the 
Chartered Company surprised the feeble apologists 
of that great corporation, and they were by no 
means comforted by Sir Horace Farquhar’s mal- 
adroit attempt to advertise its financial soundness. 
But Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was essentially 
the success of the evening, and it really gives 
one hope that we shall get to the bottom of 
our English Panama without the political con- 
vulsions that have attended the process in France. 
I hear, on good authority, that Mr. Rhodes has gone 
back to Africa a broken man. He is too clever not 
to know when he has blundered and been beaten, 
and he knows now that in an evil hour he has 
undone the great work of his life. So far as he is 
concerned, he deserves the commiseration of every- 
body. He was certainly not the chief offender in con- 
nection with recent events, though his offending was 
sore. But the “ring” of Jew financiers and journalists 
who have been associated with him, and who are 
now trying to trail innumerable red-herrings across 
the scent of the Chartered Company, ought to be 
hunted down in the interests of all that is healthy 
and upright in English public life. 








A MILLIONAIRE'S TOY. 





T is impossible to resist an impulse of sympathy 
towards the deluded Mr. Astor. He is an 
American gentleman with vast wealth, who amuses 
himself by “ plunging” in English magazines and 
newspapers. He may not have expected his money’s 
worth in terms that would have satisfied a severely 
commercial standard ; but, at least, he was entitled 
to the fun of seeing his own opinions in print, and 
the swelling pride of feeling that he swayed the 
currents of public opinion in at least one hemisphere. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw pities the millionaires because, he 
says, they can only have the best of everything after 
all, and the best of everything is really within means 
which fall far short of millions. Mr. Shaw must 
have forgotten the joys which come to the master of 
legions when he runs newspapers ; and you certainly 
cannot run newspapers on any considerable scale 
unless you command resources as great as Mr. Astor's. 
He promised himself, not without reason, an enjoy- 
ment which Mr. Shaw has neglected to class among 
the possibilities of mundane pleasure. When the 
Jews divided the spoils, they allotted to every man 
a damsel or two; but “ To every millionaire a news- 
paper, or even three,” was the proud maxim of the 
capitalist from Manhattan Island. We cannot, 
without elaborate calculation, recall the precise 
numbers of Mr. Astor's possessions in this line when 
he was a newly-fledged proprietor, when Fleet 
Street was his washpot, and over Charing Cross Road 
he cast out his shoe. There was the Pall Mall 
Budget, which is dead, and the Pall Mall Gazette, 
which still lives, though alack! with how changed 
a spirit; and there was the Pall Mall Magazine, 
which dutifully published “ William Waldorf Astor” 
every month “in a library,” or some other place 
which he inhabits after the unexplained manner of 
the fly in amber. We have cudgelled our brains 
vainly for further trophies of Mr. Astor's pro- 
prietary spirit, for we cannot walk in the newspaper 
region without looking for his great name gilded on 
boards at the foot of editorial stairs, and wondering 
why this or that spot, consecrated to journalism, 
is not marked by his colossal bust. Anyway, 





he drove his team of three-in-hand till one 
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went to the knacker’s, and then, as the song 
says, there were two. But what a noble pair! 
What high steppers! What gorgeous colour, and 
what flowing manes! They had their little tricks, 
these coursers of the millionaire. One of them, the 
P.M. G., had a way of flinging up its heels and 
spattering the bystanders impartially with im- 
pertinent mud. We thought this was done to please 
the wealthy cbharioteer; but lo! the deputy—who 
held the reins quite nominally, as was supposed—has 
been dismissed for unruly behaviour, and the million- 
aire has reduced the magnificent action of the P. WM. G. 
to the most dispirited amble that ever saddened a 
lover of horse-flesh. 

Well, the meaning of this revolution has been 
delivered to the world in a correspondence published 
in the Times. From this we learn with amazement 
that the millionaire has been flouted by his own 
minions. It was not his statesmanship but Mr. 
Cust’s which turned to mirth all things of earth, as 
only boyhood can. It was not his lambent wit 
that flashed in the headings of the leading articles, 
though we are surprised that, in his last editorial 
moments, Mr. Cust did not quiz his proprietor with 
**Quis Custodiet?” There was, indeed, no touch of 
Mr. Astor in the whole paper; he was not even 
allowed to review books, and to distinguish himself, as 
he did in his Magazine, by declaring that Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare because Shakespeare could not spell his 
own name. It is true that, in the correspondence, 
Mr. Cust professes to have carefully respected his 
proprietor’s views about public affairs, and especially 
foreign politics. He telegraphed to Mr. Astor for an 
opinion on President Cleveland's famous Message, 
and the reply was, “ Maintain a judicious attitude.” 
So Mr. Cust came out with various judicious articles, 
one of which was headed, “ Drink to me Olney with 
Thine Eyes.” On another occasion Mr. Astor was 
more explicit. He sent instructions that the 
P.M. G. was to declare “strongly in favour of the 
restoration of the Empire in Brazil.” Being a 
millionaire and an American, Mr. Astor is naturally 
an advocate of Imperial institutions on the 
American Continent. What do Mr. Olney and 
his eyes drink to that? Then the millionaire 
Was. very strong against the Harcourt Budget, 
and complained that his P. M.G. had not sufficiently 
denounced the iniquities of a finance that touched 
him and his fellows so nearly. On this point Mr. 
Cust has an air of innocence which is really not 
affected, for we remember endless numbers of the 
P. M.G.in which Sir William Harcourt was proved 
to be the author of all evil. If, in the list of the 
day’s accidents, any well-to-do person, male or 
female, was shown to have been run over by a 
four-wheeled cab, the P. M.G., with lightning instinct, 
traced the mischief home to the Harcourt Budget. 
As far back as December, 1893, said Mr. Astor, he 
had protested against the “ habitual disregard” of 
his wishes; but Mr. Cust triumphantly produces a 
letter written in August, 1894, in which the million- 
aire described how he had bought at Paddington the 
“last remaining copy of the Budget” (the one that 
went to the knacker’s); with what pride he recog- 
nised that even a proprietor, “the most vexatious 
creature Providence allows to exist,” could not 
grumble at such a prodigy ; and how he intended “ to 
co-operate with you very vigorously,’ to secure 
the “greatest journalistic success ever accomplished 
in this country.” Alas, that such enthusiasm should 
have been checked, dried up, turned to wormwood, 
by the discovery six weeks after the “judicious 
attitude,” that “we were suddenly confronted by a 
dangerous controversy between England and the 
United States,” which Mr. Cust’s brilliant headpieces 
of wit and wisdom seemed unlikely to assuage ! 

What is to be done now? Where is the gaiety 
of nations? As we have admitted, there is still a 
P. M. G., but it is smitten by a sobriety which is not 
the sobriety of high thinking. It had that under 
Mr. Morley's editorship; it had brilliancy without 
shallowness under Mr. Greenwood’s; it had a 





Curtius-jump-into-the-gulf unexpectedness under 
Mr. Stead’s; it had a merry insolence under Mr. 
Cust’s; but what on earth distinguishes it under 
that “transient and embarrassed phantom,” Sir 
Douglas Straight? Poor Sir Douglas, who went 
from the Old Bailey to the Indian Bench, and came 
home to enjoy a tranquil ease! What tranquillity 
has there been for him in the editorship of Mr. 
Astor’s Magazine, with Mr. Astor scribbling “in a 
library,” under the impression that he is a 
student. Mr. Astor writes tales, too, of medieval 
ghosts and villains, warranted to make the 
stoutest circulation turn pale and shrink. And 
now poor Sir Douglas has to sit in the edi- 
torial chair of the P. M.G. and indite solemn 
leaders in the style of the early ‘sixties, with such 
headings as “ The Coming Session” and “ The Open- 
ing of Parliament”! All over the paper is the same 
joyless hand, and we grow faint in the quest for the 
cool, refreshing quip—the quip that jeers, as Mr. 
Cust would say, but does not intimidate! Is it 
possible that the millionaire can feel any lasting 
pleasure in having created a desert which offers up 
a sandy deference to his judgment every day? Will 
he not see in the distracted metaphors with which 
we have bewailed this horrid change in the P. M. G. 
how all the imaginative parts of speech lament the 
extinction of their chartered jester? They entreat 
him to take away the “ judicious attitude,” to bury 
it in the library with the Empire of Brazil, and to 
let us have back again the sportive scholarship 
which made controversies, however dangerous, grin 
with the contortions of a Latin pun! 








LONDON WATER. 
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T‘VER since the Royal Commission of 1892-93 the 

‘4 subject of a water supply for London has been 
constantly under the notice of the London County 
Council. Various schemes for improving the present 
sources of supply, or for utilising, as Manchester has 
done, one of the northern lakes; or for establishing, 
as Liverpool has done, great new reservoirs among 
the hills of Wales, have at different times attracted 
the attention of the public. The Water Committee 
of the Council, in conjunction with the Council's 
engineer, have been busily engaged in considering 
the subject, and now, following closely on the 
report of the Board of Trade inquiry into the 
scarcity of water in East London last year, this Com- 
mittee have laid before the Council their views and 
proposals for the future. The schemes with which 
the report of the Committee deals exclude all 
thought of a supply from Westmorland, and discuss 
only the alternative projects of increasing and im- 
proving the storage power in the valleys of the 
Thames and of the Lea, and of establishing wholly 
new sources of supply in certain drainage areas in 
Wales. Both alike contemplate the continued use, 
as far as possible, of the present works of the water 
companies, but both assume that some additional 
supply is absolutely necessary for the future. Be- 
tween these two schemes the Committee have no 
hesitation in deciding. They estimate that the 
cost of carrying out the works of storage and 
filtration necessary to make the water of the 
Thames and of the Lea satisfactory and sufficient 
would in itself be very considerable, involving a 
capital expenditure of fifteen millions, and a further 
charge for pumping of nearly a quarter of a miliion 
a year. They do not believe that, even were these 
works completed, the water of the Metropolitan 
rivers would ever be above suspicion. They are 
not convinced, even by the opinion of the Royal 
Commission, that river-water can be rendered per- 
fectly wholesome by filtration, and that there is no 
danger of its conveying disease. In view of the 
rapid growth of London, and of the movement of 
opinion against the use of river-water, they think a 
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time is sure to come when Londoners will decline to 
drink the waters of the Thames and Lea. And 
they point out that two strings to one’s bow are 
always better than one, and that there is therefore 
a great deal to be said for the existence, side by 
side, of two independent systems of supply. On 
these grounds they pronounce emphatically against 
any attempt to meet the wants of London by 
merely increasing the storage and improving the 
filtration of the waters that we have used so long. 

The alternative which the Committee recommend 
involves a very large project and a proportionate 
outlay. But it has the incomparable advantage of 
securing for Londoners an almost unlimited supply 
of water from an unpolluted source. In the hilly 
districts in the centre of South Wales there lie the 
valleys of the Usk, of the Wye, and of the Towy, 
and these rivers and their tributaries are the sources 
on which the Committee mean to draw. The five 
main channels of supply would be the Usk, the 
Yrfon, combined with the upper sources of the 
Towy, the Edw, the Ithon, which flows into the 
Wye, and the upper portions of the Wye itself. Of 
these five channels the most important would be 
those of the Usk and of the Yrfon, the former of 
which, it is caleulated, could supply 182,000,000 
gallons a day, and from the latter of which 
135,000,000 gallons a day could be drawn. Two of 
the reservoirs to be formed under this scheme, those 
at Llangorse and on the River Yrfon, would be two 
of the largest lakes in the country, each covering 
some three thousand acres, and each exceeding 
Ulleswater in size. The waters of Brecknockshire 
would then rival the Lake District, and those who 
know how, happily, the gloomy prophecies of Mr. 
Ruskin have been disappointed in the North, 
where Thirlmere, though annexed by the dirtiest 
of cities, remains with its desecrated solitudes 
unspoilt, would welcome the reservoirs as a 
new beauty in the land. The supply which 
could be drawn from these two reservoirs and 
from the other sources together would amount 
to 415,000,000 gallons a day. If to that are added 
the 67,000,000 gallons available from chalk wells in 
the vicinity of London, a total possible volume of 
482,000,000 gallons a day is obtained. This, at the 
rate of thirty-five gallons per head per day, would 
afford a supply to a population of nearly fourteen 
million persons, which it is estimated will be the 
population of the districts now supplied by the 
London water companies in 1945. Beyond that 
point the Committee do not look into the future, 
but the prospects which for fifty years at least 
they offer us are all that, even in the most trying 
seasons, the cleanest and thirstiest of Londoners can 
desire. 

For so large a scheme the expense, of course, 
must be enormous, and the Committee contemplate 
a total outlay of thirty-eight millions on their plan. 
But the advantage of their project is that the whole 
eost need not be incurred at once. It would be 
sufficient, to begin with, to bring up to Elstree, from 
the Llangorse reservoir, the supplies afforded by the 
Usk, and the estimated cost of that portion of the 
scheme is under seventeen millions and a half. The 
remaining supplies could then be made available, 
one by one, as they were required; and the second 
line of aqueduct, from the Yrfon to Banstead, 
would only be undertaken when necessity com- 
pelled. Moreover, the cost of pumping would be 
saved, for the reservoirs would be formed at 
such a height as to supply the water by gravita- 
tion, without the aid of pumps; and in this 
point the Welsh project has a great advantage in 
economy over the apparently less expensive project 
of increasing the reservoirs in the valley of the 
Thames. On the whole, it can hardly be doubted 
that the object is well worth the cost, and the reasons 
which have weighed with the County Council’s Com- 
mittee will be heartily endorsed by the ratepayers 
of London. The Committee’s request that they may 
be empowered to expend £10,000 in preparing plans 





for Parliament, and in obtaining the necessary 
powers, is not likely to meet with much opposition, 
and public opinion will support the Council in their 
endeavour to do for London what almost every 
great English town has done for its inhabitants 
already, and to procure for it for years to come an 
adequate supply of water, beyond the accidents of 
frost or drought, and beyond the possibilities of im- 
purity and disease. 








THE TROPICS OF JERMYN STREET. 


i +00 -— 


S one comes to the valley of middle life, it is well 
indeed to have formed with care a private list 
of spots wherein the immortal part of this tiresome 
self can be rested and refreshed. Especially is this 
the case with the Londoner, whose life tends to 
become ever more and more a matter of dry routine 
alternated with periods of feverish and noisy 
activity. The best place which I have added to 
my own list is the little-frequented Museum of 
Practical Geology, on the north side of Jermyn 
Street, which is open daily, and the nearness of 
which to Piccadilly Cimus makes it easy of access 
by the homely but useful omnibus from all parts of 
town. 

When the grey dreariness of a damp autumn or 
winter day in London seizes hold of the fortress of 
life, routing the very choice reserves of the army of 
the spirit, I find myself dreaming of days spent 
in tropical lands—days the mosaic of which was 
put together of bits of sapphirine sea and opal 
mountain and a sky of living cornflowers. Only a 
matter of a railway journey to Southampton, a 
week or so’s steaming south-westward, prefaced by 
the expenditure of two or three dozen pounds cash, 
and one would be there again! Butin default of the 
week or so and the spare cash, I desert my tasks for 
a couple of hours and go and dream in Jermyn 
Street. It was Richard Jefferies who said (in 
writing to a friend) that London was “a wonderful 
place to dream in”—if you keep a private directory 
of its dream-paradises, he might have added. 

The lower part of the building in Jermyn Street, 
in spite of its marble mosaic tables, I leave to the 
matter-of-fact person who, like the poor whom he 
has done so much to create as well as to maintain, is 
always with us. My goal lies up the two-pronged 
staircase (which looks as if it ended in a cul-de-sac), 
and I reach it upon the light and quiet first floor. 
The medicines and perfumes, to speak metaphorically, 
that my weary soul is seeking are contained in those 
parallelograms of cases which edge the open roof of 
the floor which I have just left. I think that I like 
best to begin to receive my consolation at the case 
containing Serpentine, one piece of which, of an 
indescribable shade of apple-green, makes me re- 
member a particular hue of sea-water, when shallow, 
over white coral, which I once noticed from a 
steamer off the island of Nevis, on which Nelson’s 
marriage to the young white-creole widow took 
place. (The engines of that steamer were kind 
enough to go wrong for a few hours, and I owe this 
memory, not to mention recollections of a local 
politician and a negro parson, to their courteous 
and considerate error.) There is also a piece of 
Pennsylvanian Serpentine which has been cut much 
in the shape of a large eye; its pure light-green 
really looks like the eye of some great fish seen, 
during a moonlight bathe, upon the edge of a coral 
reef where the clear lagoon water meets the torn- 
lace beauty of the surf. Not far from the Serpentine, 
upon the left, is a large flake of Amphibole, which 
reminds me of a particular mountain in Montserrat, 
which used to play a great part at sunsets during the 
hot, rainless days of winter, tempting me again and 
again to climb its cliffs and find wondrous tree-fern 
valleys, paradises of living poetry. It is what a child 
might call pinky mauve, and so was the feathery 
cloud that used to catch upon the jagged volcanic 
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peak of that great hill about six o'clock in the 
evening, and pull itself out into a great banner of 
beauty waving westward. Near the Amphibole is a 
cut specimen of Diopside, than which nothing can 
better recall the tender loveliness of the colouring of 
young tree-ferns as looked down upon in some early 
January morning from the edge of a sub-tropical 
gorge. Still farther upon the left the cut water- 
sapphires (Iolites) recall nights when throbbing stars 
hung low in the plum-bloom beauty of the deep sky, 
and many a bamboo spray lanced and lunged keen 
green knives against the soft bosom of the night. 
Close by, the little glasses of pure ultramarine 
(ground lapis-lazuli, worth five guineas an ounce) 
give one the very colour of the tropic sky-flower at 
noon. 

And now I come to something that to gaze upon 
gives a joy for ever, the two little slabs of Labra- 
dorite presented by Mrs. Warne, to whom the 
Museum owes so many of its tiny treasures. Azure 
of very dreamland, shot with gold when looked at 
from one point of view, and with pearl when seen 
from another, these few square inches of exquisite 
beauty are a refuge for the idealist indeed. And in 
the ideal is energy as well as consolation, water-of- 
life that outlasts water of Lethe. It is Ruskin who 
carries the soul’s gonfalon, not Schopenhauer. From 
this point on the left I proceed joyous and sur- 
rounded by a constellation of mineral delights. 
The conical moonstone given by Mr. Hennell gleams 
near a soothing Singhalese cameo in pearl-and-blue 
Adularia, and then comes the garnet case. Soon 
satiate with crimson beauty here, my eyes turn to 
the calcium-iron garnets, the lowest-placed of which 
yields just that golden-green effulgence which may 
be seen in the edges of surf-waves in the tropics on 
a full-moon night. And the two large chrysolites 
reproduce the very colour of the heart of a forest in 
low latitudes when the noonday spear of the sun 
flashes down into sombre ranks of strange trees 
fringed with tufts of orchid plants. Gorgeous as are 
the golden Topazes—particularly the large circular 
one—the small straw-coloured topaz and the blue 
topaz in the corner seem to hoard a rarer splendour. 
And is there anything in colour-possibility more 
fresh than the red-green-spotted flashing of this 
round specimen of Sphene ? 

Tourmalines—a word soft and sweet to the tongue 
—lI cherish a fondness for, owing to memories of 
pleasant hours spent as a guest upon Her Majesty's 
Ship of that name; but they need no adventitious 
aids to one’s affection. Perhaps the most beautiful 
is the squarish eau-de-nil coloured one, and next to 
that a little flame-pink gem. At the back of this 
ease is a singular variety of Tourmaline (Rubellite) 
shown in its native matrix of rock, and looking very 
much like pink stars of embroidery upon a grey silk 
ground. And now the wealth of mineral fascination 
becomes almost bewildering—so, leaving many glows 
and flushes of colour unnoticed, I turn to the pure 
green perfection of the Chrysoberyls. Surely some 
mermaiden brought these as dowry toa son of earth in 
a mythic age of poetry long ago! The three-cornered 
sapphire and a curious engraved ruby from Ava 
(some Burmese beauty cught to have kept it for 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling as a reward: for a certain 
ballad) tempt me next. Here in foggy London I 
am actually revelling in tropic scenery, thanks to 
an artistically paternal Government. The opals— 
lucky in the eyes of some races in this world of 
varied superstition, and evil fate personified in the 
eyes of others—complete the charm. Surely it is 
worth the toil of a long journey only to see the 
three loose opals in the Warne gift. And the golden 
fire-opals from Mexico are as warmth to one’s in- 
most heart in leaden London. Just beyond these I 
enjoy the intaglio in Australian opal, with its milky- 
blue delicacy enhanced by the bluebell colour of the 
specimen at its foot. 

Here let me stand and think. Nor agate nor 
cornelian, nor Siberian amethyst (emblem to me of 
the religious soul) shall lure me farther. Not for 





me now the white radiance of the rock-crystals, the 
octohedral sea-green coolness of the Devon fluor, or 
the red humanity of the rock-salt. Here, by the 
opals of living fire, is the lesson of humanity's need 
of colour to be learnt. O generations of dwellers 
among dulness and dirt, not yours the crime, but 
yours and your children’s the inevitable penalty, of 
the colourless lives you have endured! Alas that 
those above you, to whom you looked for guidance, 
have not even perceived what part colour played in 
God's world and what place it should have in your 
own! Before them divine sunsets flamed westward 
into illimitable beauty, moons flooded earth with 
fairy radiance, but they — they thought of low 
things—and how can your thoughts be high? 
Verily the beginning of the application of colour to 
material life in England is only now being com- 
passed, and by the travail of the souls of those of 
us who love light and colour must the new England 
of beauty and delight be born. 
HERBERT STURMER. 








THE DRAMA. 





CHURCH AND STAGE. 


FTER a prolonged period of non-intervention the 
ministers of religion are once more showing & 
desire to concern themselves with the theatre. This, 
I suppose, is only another outcome of the genera) 
tendency of the modern Church towards the 
adaptation of itself to contemporary conditions ; it 
aims at being, in the current jargon, “ up to date” 
and coping “ all along the line” with things as they 
are. Itsuspects that its policy of ignoring the theatre 
has been a mistake. While the pulpit, “ that colossa? 
type of histrionic failure,’ as Mr. John Morley once 
called it, has been losing its hold on the masses, the 
stage has been steadily becoming, for good or ill, an 
effective social force. So now, in London, the parsons 
are coming back to the playhouse. They are flocking 
to the Lyric, where Mr. Wilson Barrett's Sign of the 
Cross, a play which chooses for its theme the 
Neronic persecution of the early Christians, draws 
testimonials from deans, and, according to some 
accounts, has already paved the way to that “ union 
of the Churches” which is the dream of so many 
ardent spirits. I have already given my opinion of 
this play—from thelayman’s point of view. Artistic 
merit it has none; it is a piece of crude and vulgar 
clap-trap, eking out wholesale misquotations from 
the Scriptures with the language of the auc- 
tioneer, and presenting a view of history which 
is scarcely up to the level of a nursery picture- 
book. What is more, it is, to my mind, an unsound 
play, in so far as it deceives the spectator into 
thinking that he is ministering to his spiritual 
emotions when he is in reality gratifying the 
instincts of the primeval savage. A boy is whipped 
on the stage and tortured in the wings, women and 
children are put to the sword in full view of the 
audience; one scene shows the agonies of terror 
endured by a youth before being thrown to the 
lions. The mood which can enjoy these things in 
the playhouse is the very mood which used to 
attract the crowd to public executions, and which 
now sends it gloating over a street accident. The 
appeal is to the residuum of cruelty, the béte a quatre 
pattes, which survives in the average sensual man. 
Yet—presumably because the limelight is thrown 
upon a cross and a proud patrician is miraculously 
converted to Christianity in the last act—ministers 
of all denominations have united to praise 
this play. Has Christianity, one wonders, nothing 
to do with refined taste, or avoidance of brutal 
spectacles, or care for good literature? At 
the Lyceum, again, the Church has recently been 
active, and this time has penetrated bebind the 
scenes. For the production of Michael and His Lost 
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Angel a canon of St. Paul’s was consulted as to the 
vestments, grouping, and “ stage - management” 
generally of a Ritualistic church-service. Under his 
supervision, we are told, every biretta and stole and 
chasuble was “ correct.” Even the fashionable, over- 
dressed congregation was carefully supplied. The 
result was something indescribably vulgar and of- 
fensive—a sort of travesty of the most theatrical 
element in religion. The play was damned, and, I 
feel sure, it was to this scene in which Church and 
stage co-operated that its damnation was mainly 
owing. 

Let the clergy come back to the theatre by all 
means, and take their seats there quietly with the 
rest of the world. But if they are going to assume 
an active and noisy part in the business of “ boom- 
ing” worthless plays and helping to spoil good ones, 
the rest of the world will be inclined to wish that 
they had continued to stay away. 

From an article in the current number of the 
Forum, “ The Stage from a Clergyman’s Standpoint,” 
by the Rev. Thomas P. Hughes, Rector of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre in New York, it appears that 
what is happening over here is also happening in the 
States. “Clergymen are frequently seen in New 
York theatres, and no apology for their presence 
is demanded.” This state of things rather troubles 
the mind of the Rev. Mr. Hughes, who reveals himself 
as an excellent man but a singularly unfortunate 
playgoer. He has been to see a number of 
trashy farces and comic operas, but would seem 
to have no idea that side by side with these 
there exists such a thing as a serious drama. 
Consequently, he rushes to the conclusions that 
“the stage is fast losing its teaching power,” 
that “very few of the modern plays have any 
reflective or serious thought upon any great moral 
question,” and that “if the stage is left to its own 
devices it will become a fruitful source of injury to 
the moral well-being of the nation.” Now, it is 
rather difficult to discuss the drama witha gentleman 
to whom the word means only Charley's Aunt or 
Jane. lf Mr. Hughes had studied the question on the 
whole, and then condemned the stage root and 
branch, I could have understood him. There is no 
doubt that the drama, like any other art, and even 
more than any other art, can never be made to 
square with the ascetic ideal, the purely spiritual 
life. Like all art, it makes the great emotions of 
life end:, instead of means ;it appeals to the senses; it 
is not, and cannot be, a school of austere, cloistered 
virtue. Bossuet’s great attack on it, then—rein- 
forced, curiously enough, by a very unclerical 
person, Jeim Jacques Rousseau—was inevitable, 
and, from the priestly point of view, logical and 
right. But that is not by any means the clergy- 
man’s standpoint as adopted by the Rev. Mr. 
Hughes. This gentleman, like his famous pre- 
decessor Jeremy Collier, ignores anything like a 
philosophic consideration of the general question, 
and merely attacks certain specific qualities of 
some of the plays of the time. Both assailants, it 
may be noted, adopt tiie same fallacy—that the stage 
works in the field of direct morality. “The busi- 
ness of plays,” said Collier, “is to recommend 
virtue and discountenance vice.” “It was the 
intention of the stage for centuries that it 
should take its place as a public teacher,” thinks 
Mr. Hughes. Both assailants spoil their case by 
exaggerating the turpitude of profane swearing. 
“They swear in solitude and cold blood,” wrote 
Collier, “under thought and deliberation, for busi- 
ness and for exercise! This is a terrible circum- 
stance!’’ Mr. Hughes would have liked the fun of 
Charley's Aunt, “but the expressions of profanity 
which are put into the mouths of the college 
graduates seem entirely unnecessary, and make it 
difficult for a clergyman to sit through the perform- 
ance.” It will be seen from these extracts that the 
rector of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in New 
York is an amiable innocent; and, for my part, I 
should rather like to “sit under” him. His remedy 





for the terrible condition of the stage is a little more 
pulpit eloquence. A man who can believe that 
sort of thing at this time of day is not to be argued 
with, but is certainly to be loved. He ranks with 
Dr. Primrose and Pastor Manders and the Abbé 
Constantin —a type which the world will not 
willingly let die. And, at all events, fulminations 
from the pulpit will do no harm—which is more 
than can be said of clerical testimonials to bad plays 
about Christian martyrs and clerical engineering of 
“Church scenes.” But is it not strange that it has 
never, apparently, occurred to these play-going or 
play-condemning parsons that the stage is quite 
strong enough to look after its art—and its morality, 
too—for itself? The whole business is only another 
episode, I suppose, in that human comedy which 
Renan said the “ Grand Chorége” has created for 
his own delectation. A.B.W. 





THE EFFECTS OF LORD SALISBURY'S 
SURRENDER, 





CONSTANTINOPLE, February 8th. 

] AM in no position to judge Lord Salisbury, or 

to say whether the present humiliating position 
of England at Constantinople is his fault or his mis- 
fortune, but one thing is certain: Since he came 
into power everything which English statesmen 
have held to be essential to the honour and safety of 
the British Empire, in its relations with the East, 
has been lost. The supremacy of English influence 
with the Turkish Government—a supremacy which 
should be felt to the most distant borders of the 
Empire—has been the chief end of all diplomatic 
action and the excuse for wars and naval demonstra- 
tions all through this century. To maintain this it 
has been held to be necessary to prevent the exten- 
sion of Russian territory and Russian influence, 
and also to win the sympathy and support of the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan by defending their 
rights and securing a measure of good government. 
It has also generally been necessary to restrain the 
aggressive policy of France or counteract it. Add 
to this the work of protecting British commerce and 
British subjects, and under these titles we could 
write the whole history of English diplomacy in the 
East. 

Of course, there have been many times when 
English influence has not been supreme — when 
Russia, or France, or Germany, or Austria, or some 
combination of Powers have pushed England some- 
what into the background, and thwarted her policy ; 
but she has never before been chased off the field in 
hopeless rout—not through any fault or weakness 
of her ambassador here, but through the policy of the 
Foreign Office. Russia, blindly supported by France 
and Germany, reigns supreme at Constantinople and 
all through the Empire, though it is not yet 
certain that the Sultan has signed the treaty 
with Russia, which exists in writing, and to 
which he has given his approval. But whether 
it be signed or not, English influence has 
no longer any weight with the Sultan or any of his 
subjects, Christian or Moslem. He and they have 
tested it and found that there was nothing behind it 
but words, while Russia is believed to hold the 
destiny of the empire in her own hands. England 
has been for fifty years at least the special protector 
of the Armenians, and they have believed in her 
power and her goodwill. She has seen half a million 
of them massacred, forced to become Moslems, or 
reduced to hopeless indigence, and has done nothing 
to save them; she has professed for seventy-five 
years to be working for good government in Turkey, 
and has actually done much to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the people. But now, after having secured 
the adoption of a very moderate scheme of reforms, 
she has allowed the Turks to rival the hordes of 
Gengis Khan and Tamerlane in exterminating the 
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people for whom the reforms were demanded. Lord 
Salisbury says that he is sorry for it, but was power- 
less to prevent it; and, besides, it was not his 
business — no special obligation rested upon Eng- 
land to protect the Armenians. In taking this 
position and acting upon it he has abdicated his 
influence and surrendered his power in the East to 
Russia. No Christian of any nationality in Turkey 
has any faith left in England. They are practical 
people, and do not much value friends who have 
nothing to give them but tears. They would rather 
have less sympathy and more help. The Turks 
respect those whom they fear, and no one else; and 
they fear England no longer. They have always 
dared to brave her remonstrances up to a certain 
point, because they thought that her selfish interests 
would in the end lead her to support Turkey, but at 
the bottom they feared her power. Now they treat 
her with contempt, and make the best terms they 
can with her great rival. 

So it is with the Balkan States. They are mak- 
ing their peace with Russia as fast as they can. <A 
year ago English and Austrian influence was 
dominant in Bulgaria, and England more popular 
with the intelligent classes than any other Power. 
It is due neither to the stupidity of Prince Ferdinand 
nor to the murder of M. Stambuloff that they turn 
now to Russia. It is because they see that Russia 
has won the day, that England has fled the field and 
left them to the mercy of her rival. If the English 
fleet had come to Constantinople last October we 
should have heard nothing more of the conversion 
of Prince Boris. Montenegro and Servia are already 
in line, Bulgaria is hastening to take her place, and 
Roumania will find her interest in following the 
others. 

This changes the political situation of Eastern 
Europe. If Russia decides to attack the Triple 
Alliance, she will do so with Turkey and the Balkan 
States as allies instead of active enemies. If she 
chooses to occupy Constantinople instead, she has 
Balgaria for an ally, with 120,000 men and a basis of 
supplies. Whatever may be her plans, she has never 
before been in so good a position to carry them out. 
Her triumph is complete. It would be some conso- 
lation for the humiliation of England if Russia had 
taken advantage of her victory to save the Armenians 
who had been deserted by England, but she has done 
nothing of the kind. She is like the negro preacher 
who refused to preach on stealing because “ it might 
throw a coldness over the meeting.” She has no idea 
of sacrificing her interest with the Sultan by disturb- 
ing his mind with moral lessons. She has never 
professed to care for the Armenians. 

Now, I know very well that England is still a 
mighty Power. I have no doubt that she will make 
a brave fight to recover what she has lost in the 
East. I have no doubt that the Sultan will rue the 
day when he turned his back upon England; but 
much has been lost which can never be regained. 
Even the defeat of Russia and France in a European 
war would not bring back to life the massacred 
Armenians or undo the unspeakable suffering which 
they are now enduring, and the probability of such 
a defeat is much less than,it was before, while the 
possibility of an alliance with Russia has almost 
disappeared. What England might have offered is 
already within her grasp in spite of England. It 
seems to us here that in shrinking from making a 
sacrifice to duty, and seeking only her own interest, 
England has not only lost an opportunity to win the 
respect of the world, but has courted a defeat 
which is fatal to interests which she has hitherto 
held to be vital. Of the moral loss involved in this 
abandonment of the Armenians it is not for me to 
speak. It has been revealed to England's poets if 
not to her statesmen. Russia holds the field, and 
can do what she pleases; but it is not a simple 
problem which she has to solve, nor is there such 
transcendent wisdom at St. Petersburg as some 
imagine. Their present success is due to the mis- 
takes of England, their own indifference to the fate 














of the Armenians, and their routine policy of 
taking advantage of every circumstance which 
may increase their influence here. How they 
can use their newly acquired supremacy to secure 
permanent and important advantages is a problem of 
a different kind, which demands statesmanship of 
the highest order. There is a fair chance that they 
will not be able to make up their minds whether to 
throw over the Sultan and seize Constantinople, at 
the risk of war with the Triple Alliance and the 
Turks, or whether to utilise the alliance with Turkey 
and the Balkan States, in its freshness, to secure 
supremacy in Europe; or whether to hold Europe 
and the East in suspense and inaction while they 
secure a firm hold upon China. Is there a statesman 
in Russia capable of solving this problem? I doubt 
it. It will probably be decided by some unforeseen 
accident, but I think that within a few weeks we 
may be able to form some opinion in regard to the 
tendencies of Russian policy in Turkey. So far as 
the Armenians are concerned, the most that can be 
hoped for is that she will not tolerate any more 
great massacres. Even this is doubtful. 

The sudden reconciliation with Bulgaria, and the 
honours bestowed upon M. Stoiloff by the Sultan 
yesterday, are portentous, especially for Austria, 
whose fate is bound up with that of the Balkan 
Peninsula. It may not mean immediate action on 
the part of Russia, but it seems to point to imme- 
diate preparation for action, which will alarm the 
Austrians, and lead to some such accident as we 
have said would decide the policy of Russia, unless 
something happens here within a few weeks to tempt 
Russia to occupy Constantinople. 

As I wrote two months ago, the excuse that 
England could not use force at Constantinople be- 
cause it would lead to a European war was a vain 
one, for her inaction was much more likely to lead 
to a general war than her forcible intervention. I 
believe that events are justifying this opinion. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





WOMEN AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Sir,—The friendly tone of your article of February 8th, 
“Shall They be Hall-Marked?” encourages one to hope that 
you will find space for a few slight corrections, 

The eraminations for the degrees of M.A. and Mus.D. are 
already open to women under regulations made by the Delegates 
of Local Examinations. The special women’s examinations, with 
the exception of the Honour Examination in Modern Languages, 
the Higher Local, and the Women’s First Examination—the 
latter of which is merely an examination in two languages 
and elementary mathematics, corresponding in standard to Re- 
sponsions—have been abolished. The regulations of the Dele- 
gates admit women to the Honour Examinations of the 
University without making the degree course obligatory. It 
is not proposed that the University shall interfere with these 
arrangements, which leave great freedom to those women who 
are indifferent to the actual degree. The first resolution to be 
submitted on March 3rd proposes to admit to graduation those 
women, and those only, who have passed a series of examinations 
and resided the number of terms required for the B.A. degree. 
We have at present, besides those women who are making use 
of the liberty allowed them, others reading Classics, Mathematics, 
History, English, and Science who are taking the exact degree 
course, though it is only quite recently that women have been 
able to obtain the full qualification. 

The limit of time, dating from Matriculation, that is allowed 
for an Honours course is four years, but an Honours degree can 
be taken in three. Residence, however, is not a condition of 
admission to examinations, even for men. It is reckoned by 
terms, and need not be continuous, so that an Oxford student 
who, as Professor Marshall suggests, is summoned home to 
domestic duties would not necessarily be precluded from taking 
her examination at the prescribed date, though she might be 
obliged to defer taking her degree. The difference in this point 
between the Oxford and Cambridge regulations is not referred to 
by Professor Marshall, though he is probably aware of it.— Yours 
faithfully, ANNIE M. A. H. Rocers, 

Hon. Sec. to the Association for the 
Education of Women in Oxford. 
Clarendon Building, Oxford, February 10th. 
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THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


Srr,—It is one of the misfortunes of government by party, 
and of the party journalism which this necessitates, that writers 
who have a side to support should be almost compelled to write 
as if they were ignorant of material points in the case. The 
effect—usually, I am sure, unintended—is to convey to readers 
who happen to know the facts the impression that they are 
rather contending for party advantage than trying to set right 
a real grievance, and thus to shake a little the loyalty of many 
who wish well to their cause in general. Indeed, it is a tenable 
theory that the apparently violent reactions which almost every 
General Election for the last thirty years has shown, may be 
largely due to the habit of reading one newspaper and that one 
on your own side in polities. Hardly any man of moderate 
information can read the party papers of his own side for many 
years without injury to his political allegiance. But that is not 
my present point, except as a general law of which the particular 
point to which I would draw attention is a ease. 

You, and most Liberal papers, write about this Education 
matter as if no such thing as a “'Time-Table Conscience Clause” 
existed. One reads phrases which seem to imply that in a parish 
where there is none but a “ National” school, the unhappy off- 
spring of the Anabaptist is compelled—will he or no—to recite 
arguments in favour of infant baptism, or the juvenile Hebrew 
to make himself perfect in the Apestles’ Creed. But surely 
pe are aware that no manager on earth can so compel him, if 

e values his annual grant at all. Surely you are aware that, so 
far as this grant is concerned, it is earned by National school, 
British school, Roman Catholic school, Board school, on precisely 
the same terms. If any of them choose to keep their school- 
rooms open beyond the time required by the code to constitute 
an attendance, surely it is their own affair what instruction 
they give in the extra time, The question whether they should 
or should not receive any further advantages in the way of 
grant, as by the abolition of the 17s. 6d. limit, is one that may 
be fairly diseussed on its merits; but it is unfair to prejudice 
the question by talking about “the endowment of sectarian 
schools.” Qué sectarian, no one proposes to help them. I 
know that Churchmen have, in some cases, brought this on 
themselves; but to take Mr. Athelstan Riley as a typical 
Church of England school manager is just one of those mistakes 
which are so apt to result from the fact of the ordinary journalist 
knowing little or nothing of any life except that of a big city. 

Support from the rates, 1 quite see, is only tolerable on 
condition of control by the ratepayers; though, indeed, what 
this control really amounts to, in the case even of Board schools 
outside the great towns—about which I cannot speak—those 
who live in the country know. I could give you a case of a 
parish, with some 1,000 or more ratepayers, in which not long 
ago the votes of thirty persons were enough to place a candi- 
date at the head of the poll, and that at a time when a certain 
amount of agitation on the “ religious question ” was going on. 

I do not see, however, why a school which has done well 
enough to earn more than the 17s, 6d.—which was a pretty 
liberal limit twenty years ago, but cuts many of the A ones 
rather short now—should not have all it can earn, even if its 
subscription list has run low. Of course, it is not really “a 
fine for doing well,” as unwise partisans on the other side call 
it, but it is undoubtedly disheartening. Even with this small 
gratification, Voluntary schools will be without many of the 
advantages of Board schools. I do not write Voluntary in in- 
verted commas, as some of your contemporaries seem to think 
it smart to do. If a school which its managers may close to- 
morrow, no man hindering, is not voluntary, it is hard to know 
what is. For goodness’ sake, do not let us meet caut by cant.— 


Yours faithfully, . A. dg. ER 


[Surely our correspondent knows the worthlessness of the 
“ Conscience Clause ” in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. 
Even the Bishop of Chester seems to have his eyes open 
upon this point.—Ep. SPEAKER. | 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


S1r,— Your excellent article in the last issue of Tue SPEAKER, 
replying to the speech of Mr. Balfour, on Education very happily 
and correctly upsets his misleading statements so far as regards 
the system and working of School Boards in Scotland. Every 
parish in Scotland has its School Board, and is managed by 
a Board chosen from the ratepayers. Besides, the officer whose 
duty it is to see that all children of school age regularly attend 
the school takes full charge of the whole of the children, to what- 
ever denomination they may belong. I have known delinquents 
from Roman Catholic schools—absenting, no doubt, from some 
disagreement with their priest or teacher—being driven by 
the officer to the Board school; but once the priest got to know, 
they were very quickly removed to the Catholic school. When 
the Act first took effect there were considerable differences of 
opinion regarding the question of religious instruction. Birming- 
ham, Glasgow, and Selkirk stood out for secular and separate 
religious instruction; but ultimately the compromise of the 





25th Clause of the Act was generally accepted, and ever since 
there has been no difficulty in the management of our Board 
schools. It was the substance of that 25th Clause which drove 
Sir George Trevelyan from the Government; and at the time 
the Liberals of the Border Burghs, which he then represented, 
passed resolutions congratulating him on the honour of his posi- 
tion—for the sacrifice which he had made. Even the Scotsman 
newspaper—a different paper from the present Scotsman—wrote 
in support of his position, and praised his patriotic courage for 
the course which he took. Besides, there is no doubt but it was 
this 25th Clause in the Bill which drove Mr. Forster from the 
Leadership of the Liberal party when Mr. Gladstone temporarily 
retired and Lord Hartington was installed to that honourable 
position. It was the general opinion all the country over that 
the Board schools should oceupy the national representation of 
education, aud that Denominational schools should be self- 


supporting.—Y ours, etc, GrorGE ANDERSON. 
Heatherlie Hill, Selkirk, February 11th, 1896. 


SIR THOMAS MORE AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


Srr,—If it be permissible for readers of THe SPEAKER to 
criticise the opinions expressed by M. Causeur in his Weekly 
Table-Talk—certainly one of the most noteworthy and spicy 
features of your eminent periodical—I beg herewith to comment 
on subject-matter of his last causerie—in iseue of February 8th 
—anent Sir Thomas More and the English Church. With all 
respect to our learned literary host, it strikes me that his 
passages thereupon are somewhat provocative of dissentient 
criticism. My reading on the Tudor period makes me suspicious 
of the validity of his assumption that that illustrions English 
Churchman held a brief, as it were, for Papalism. To be sure, 
the Latin Church has of late years apotheosised him in her 
Calendar of Saints, though it must be patent to all readers of 
Father Bridgett’s biography that “ Blessed’ Thomas More is 
in some respects a hard nut for his Reverence to crack. Was 
not the friend of Dean Colet and Erasmus really indeed more 
of an Anglican than a Latin in the essential structure and 
general trend and tone of his theological thought ? Had his 
precious but hapless life been spared, would he not have 
remained within the fold of the Reformed Church of England ? 
Were he now to rise from the dead, would he not rather 
re-plight his troth with the Chureh of Laud and Keble than 
with the communion of the Anglo-Roman schism? Of course, 
we cannot be cocksure in the premises, but I venture to submit 
that, in view of our evidence, above queries more easily admit of 
an affirmative answer than a negative one. The death of Sir 
Thomas More on the seaffold only necessarily proves @ priori 
that he was a man who 


‘**Reverenced his conscience as his King ’’— 


not that he died a martyr to the principle of Papalism, or to the 
unreformed theology of the Western Church. It showed that 
he could not perjure himself to please his Royal Sire ia the so- 
called divorce business—not that he was a Papalist. On the con- 
trary, we have proof positive in his now famous letter to Thomas 
Cromwell—discovered and calendared for us by Dr. Gardiner— 
that he was not brought up to believe in the doctrine of the 
Papal monarchy. It would seem that he had not even seriously 
contemplated the said subject-matter until his attention had been 
directed thereto by the king. As to the substantial nature of 
his alleged conversion to the doctrine subsequently, there is 
room for grave doubt. He certainly did not in articulo mortis 

ronounce any shibboleth indicative of his obedience to the 
nen See, as he ought to have done if he had really in his 
heart abjured the English Church. 

Pardon me, Sir, a few closing words regarding M. Causeur's 
depreciative remarks about the Church of England. As to the 
notion that Disestablishment would weaken the character of the | 
English Church as a “ creditable witness of the Faith,” 1 venture 
to say that we have before our very eyes a refutatory object- 
lesson in the so-called Episcopal Church in the United States— 
neither under Papal nor State trammels: a Church, moreover, 
brought forth in sore travail—born in the ashes, as Newman 
ounce pungently put it—yet surely pushing her way to the front 
and every year lengthening her cords and strengthening her 
stakes. The truth is, the English Church would gain in some 
respects rather than lose by disseverance from the State—for 
then her prelatical clergy would become catholic-minded like 
her priests. Granting that the practical régime is one of cross 
purposes and confusion, yet such an unhappy condition is by no 
means peculiar to the English Church or the post-Reformation 
period. Things have been at sixes-and-sevens in other parts of 
the Catholic Church, and in past ages over and over again—in 
the Iron Age of the Western Church, for instance, when the 
Chureh had sunk into such an abyssmal quagmire that Baronius 
said our Lord was asleep in the vessel of His Church. History 
repeats itself. The Victorian era is in some points like the 
Hildebrandian age. The Western Church then was embarrassed 
by Erastianism—bequeathed from the Carlovingian dynasty, just 
as the English Church is hampered thereby—our inheritance 
from the Tudor dynasty. But as then the Church triumphed, 
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so now the English Church is waiting for her Hildebrand to 

mount the sacerdotal throne of Canterbury.—I am, Sir, faith- 

fully yours, RESURGAM. 
Lincoln, February 10th. 








PASSION IN TWO STYLES. 





I. 
la my love, and O my love, 
And O my love so lately, 

Did ye wander yonder grove 

And sit awhile sedately ? 
For either I did sit beside 

And do at length as you did, 
Or memory is clean belied, 

And I as clean deluded. 


Wrong it may have been of you, 
But it at least was tender, 

To say me no and pray me no 
And so at length surrender. 

And duty ‘tis to cling and kiss 
And keep the matter quiet; 

But not to rue, and rueing do, 
And, having done, deny it. 


I at least will ne’er deny 
Thy favour, having won it. 

Who plucks a planet from the sky, 
May wear it in his bonnet. 

That star displayed for my cockade 
Shall controvert the slander, 

And bind you to your yeoman true 
As me to my commander. 


II. 

To the land where ye go 

Ye may not beckon me; 

In the ranks ye shall know 

» Ye shall not reckon me. 

On the earth ye did move 

As deep below as high above 
All your surroundings. 

I cast a plummet in your love 
And found no soundings. 


Pools of heaven were your eyes; 
Yet they rejected not 
One sinner Paradise 
Pitied, reflected not. 
Was it time lost to lean 
My longing lip toward the clean 
Waters of healing, 
Surprise the soul mine might have been, 
And ponder, kneeling? 
Q. 








THE SECOND JAMESON’'S RAID. 


—_—o — 


**A youth named Herbert Jameson was convicted in 
London yesterday of shooting with intent to murder, The 


prisoner had been ejected from a public house. He carried 
a revolver, and he fired at the barman. The ball lodged in 
the arm of the barmaid. For this offence Jameson was 
very properly sentenced to penal servitude for three years. 
Manchester Guardian, February 6th, 1896. 


aa Jameson. Hooray! 

Write, Austin, write another lay! 
He aimed straight at the barman's head, 
But hit the barmaid's arm instead. 
Wrong? Was it wrong? Why, surely no: 
He felt an impulse to do so. 

If he had killed that barman now, 

None would have blamed the deed, I trow. 

By “noble impulses” inspired, 

He saw that enemy and fired. 

If both the barman and the maid 
Had fallen dead through Jameson’s raid, 
Ob! what a hero he'd have stood, 
Extolled by all the great and good; 

Each music-hall had been aflame 
Applauding Jameson's glorious name. 





His “generous impulse,” sound and strong, 
Had banished all idea of wrong. 

But now, alas! the strait-laced judge 
Irom starched legality won't budge. 

“ Jameson,” he says, “ your efforts fail, 
And, therefore, you must go to gaol.” 
The second Jameson's led away. 

Write, Austin, write another lay! 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





DEAN STANLEY'S LETTERS. 


\ R. PROTHERO, who edits the interesting se- 
Bi lection of Dean Stanley's Letters covering the 
period 1829-81 (London: Murray), half admits in 
the preface that theological controversies occupied 
too large a space in his recent biography of the 
intrepid Dean, and accordingly he has excluded that 
subject altogether from this selection. The British 
public is hard to please: hit high or hit low it is 
disposed to grumble. We dare say there are readers 
who will miss the banished figure, even as did Mark 
Antony his wife, the shrill-toned Fulvia, as soon as 
he heard of her dismissal from this world. For our 
part, we are content to take things as they come. 
Here is a fat volume of Stanley's Letters; to sit 
down and read them is no hardship. 


Stanley enjoyed during his delightful, crowded, 
and pleasure-giving life a great reputation as a 
letter-writer. His vile caligraphy, which made 
every production of his pen weird as a Moabitish 
Stone, did not present -an impenetrable obstacle. 
His correspondents struggled to read, and were even 
known to make fair copies in order to secure 
that reperusal should be an unmixed pleasure. In 
Messrs. Spottiswoode’s excellent type we can now 
all read Stanley’s letters with our feet on the fender, 
without magnifying-glass or execration ; but it well 
may be with a sense of a diminished charm. The 
letters are, indeed, delightful, instructive, and 
animated; but, with a few exceptions, they fail to 
strike those mysterious notes which must be struck if 
letters are indeed to remain. So far as they contain 
descriptions of places it would be hard to beat 
them, and it may be there will always be those 
who love to read travellers’ accounts of Athens and 
of AZtna, and how it rained at Palermo. Stanley’s 
historic sense and eagerness, his delight in reminis- 
cence, his pride in the evidence (of which the world 
is so full), of the religious emotions and convictions 
of mankind, never desert him, and are readily trans- 
ferred to his paper, which, though it seldom 
glows, usually glitters. Still, as we turn the page, 
it is too often with the accompanying melancholy 
persuasion that we are doing so not only for the 
first, but the last time. 


But Stanley, if good at a description, is perhaps 
even better at an interview with anyone whose 
position pleased his fancy. His account, in one of 
his letters, of his visit in 1857 to Philaret, the 
Metropolitan of Moscow, to which he refers in a 
note to his fascinating lectures on the Eastern Church, 
is quite delightful. General Bashkirtseff accompanied 
him. “I had dressed entirely en ecclesiastique. 
‘Vous avez trés bien fait, said the General; ‘and 
now,’ he continued, ‘let us arrange the heads of 
conversation.’” These were settled: the Old Testa- 
ment history as illustrated upon the bas-reliefs of 
the new cathedral; and then the General should 
“put to him a difficulty which he started with me: 
the apparently fierce and vindictive character 
of the God of the Hebrews.” Philaret appeared, 
and is most picturesquely described in flowing 
black robes with a long white cowl, deep sunk, 
expressive eyes, short in stature, and with a low, 
gentle voice almost supernaturally sweet. The 
General kissed the Metropolitan's hand, and Stanley 
essayed to do the same, but unsuccessfully. Philaret 
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apparently knew no French, for Bashkirtseff had 
to interpret in that language. The General got to 
his difficulty, and was answered with animation. 
“We then turned off to the English Church. I ex- 
plained to him that I came not from the Moscow 
but the Kieff of England, and told him the name 
of our Metropolitan, and that I was going home 
to meet him at his visitation. Of two English 
divines the names had reached Russia—Beveridge 
(who died in 1708) and Bingham (who died in 1723). 
Delightful Russia!” The Dean visited Russia again 
in January, 1874, on the occasion of the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s marriage, and his letters to the Queen 
are full of interest. He made so agreeable an 
impression of an English Churchman upon the 
Russian ecclesiastics that when, some years after- 
wards, Dr. Liddon visited that country he was 
cordially welcomed as belonging to Dean Stanley's 
Church—a humorous reception, the irony of which 
was hid from the Eastern Church but plentifully 
revealed to the accomplished Canon of St. Paul's. 


Stanley’s deep-rooted affection for his old school- 
master and friend is brought out most touchingly, 
and imparts an air of deep sincerity and real 
affectionateness of nature which is most agreeable. 
His letters to Mrs. Arnold are certainly the best in 
the book. The account he gives her of Jenny Lind's 
visit to Norwich, and how she stayed at the Palace 
with his father, is an excellent example of the 
writer's great descriptive gift. There are some 
interesting and even remarkable letters which 
passed between Stanley and Jowett, those two most 
remarkable Churchmen. In 1819 Stanley declined 
the Deanery of Carlisle (Tait got it), and decided to 
remain at Oxford; and, writing to Jowett, he says: 


“ You know that I believe myself to have learned more from 
7. than from anyone else since Arnold’s removal, and therefore 
hope you will not misunderstand me when I say that I some- 
times feel so much oppressed and depressed in talking to you 
about these things (that is, theology) that I seem to have lost 
all will of my own. Some means must be taken for avoiding 
this.” 


To this frank but melancholy communication 
Jowett replies with equal candour and true friend- 
liness : 

“T think it is trae—and I am glad you have mentioned it— 
that we have not had the same mental interest in talking over 
subjects of theology that we had formerly ; they have lost their 
novelty, I suppose. We know better where we are, having 
rolled to the bottom together and being now only able to make 
a few uphill steps. I acknowledge fully my own want of fresh- 
ness, My mind seems at times quite dried up—partly, I think, 
from being strained out of proportion to the physical powers. 
And at times I have felt an unsatisfied desire after a better and 
higher sort of life which makes me impatient of the details of 
theology. It is from this source only that I can ever look for 
any ‘times of refreshment.’ Had I always done rightly, my 
life would doubtless have been happier and my mind clearer.” 


Old Mother Church was a stony-hearted step- 
mother to both these men. It would have been 
better for them had they never put their names to 
any printed Confession of Faith. At the very close 
of the Dean’s life, when he was widowed and sad, 
Jowett writes to him in a more martial strain, 
urging him, as “the most distinguished clergyman 
in the Church of England,” to cease fretting over 
the remains of the poor young Napoleon excluded 
from the Abbey, and to set himself “ towards the 
great work of placing religion on a rational basis.” 
It may be objected “that such a book could not be 
written by a person holding a leading position in 
the Church. But if it were, it would win the 
battle of freedom for other clergymen ; and to fight 
such a battle would be a great interest and a legacy 
to leave to the Church if gained ”’—but the whole 
letter should be consulted (p. 442). 


We need not add—the book was never written. 
“Religion on a rational basis” is not yet in view, 
nor is “Clerical Freedom” an inspiring cry. Sub- 
scription is and must always remain bondage. Who 
need be ashamed of being the thrall of truth ? andif 
it be not true, why subscribe? What interest has 





the laity in maintaining good men in impossible 
positions? The clerical latitudinarian party in the 
Church of England—the party of Hoadly and 
Warburton, and Hurd and Watson, and, we must 
add, of Stanley and Jowett—is dead; nor is there 
any need to weep over its bier. A.B 








REVIEWS. 


AN ELIZABETHAN ENGLISHMAN, 


Sir Samuet Baker. A Memoir. By J. Douglas Murray 
and A. Silva White. London: Maemillan & Co, 





HE subject of this memoir was a man whose career, 
like that of his brother Valentine, was one of the 
most stirring and romantic of the Victorian age. 
His keen patriotism led him to take a vivid interest 
in many questions of British foreign policy even in 
the later years when his own active participation in 
the making of history had ceased, and his strong 
common sense and virile intellect lent to his views a 
weight with the statesmen of the day over and above 
the value of the experience on which they were 
based. The Eastern Question in its relation to Egypt 
was for him the study of his life; and his early 
experiences in the East, together with his long 
service under the Khedive, weil fitted him to speak 
with authority on this subject. 

The joint authors have therefore not unnaturally 
made his name a vehicle for the discussion of many 
problems affecting Egypt, the Sudan, and the 
Ottoman Empire. We confess that we would have 
preferred to see more of Baker and less of his editor ; 
that Mr. Douglas Murray, as the life-long friend of 
Baker, and the repository of his views and opinions, 
had been the “ predominant partner ”’ in this editorial 
collaboration rather than Mr. Silva White as critic 
and literary doctrinaire. In especial we deplore— 
and, indeed, resent—the parenthetical comments 
introduced into the body of letters quoted verbatim. 
Editorial footnotes would undoubtedly have been of 
service, if explanatory of the geographical position 
of places alluded to, or as references and explana- 
tions of allusions. But the introduction of long 
passages, so turned as to appear part of the 
original document, and in some instances con- 
veying an opposite sense, is, in our opinion, a 
liberty wholly unjustifiable in an editor. Thus, 
on p. 354, Baker, in a letter dated April, 1890, 
suggests a counter-religious movement against the 
Mahdi, “ by sending the highest Fikis from Mecca 
to stir up a counter-action,” backed by the Khedive. 
Au interpolation, apparently editorial (and for which 
no authority is given from Baker's writings), reads 
into this shrewd proposal the words, “by the 
Senoussi . . . who are inimical to Egypt as well as 
to the Mahdists.” This is to make utter nonsense of 
the whole suggestion, for the Fikis of Mecca are not 
followers of the Senoussi, nor could the Khedive 
back up a scheme hostile to himself. It is, moreover, 
to advocate a foolish and impossible as well as a 
wholly different scheme from Baker’s—viz. the sub- 
stitution for a weak and tottering Power hostile to 
Egypt a force no less hostile and infinitely more 
powerful. It is, in a word, to betray an ignorance 
of the spirit and drift of Baker's writings as well as 
a lamentable misconception of the whole of the 
Sudan problem. These parenthetical interpolations 
are, indeed, most irritating to the reader, being fre- 
quently dogmatic views in contradiction of Baker or 
of Gordon, frequently mere unnecessary trivialities. 
It is, moreover, a serious defect that Baker's 
letters are not quoted in any chronological sequence. 
This, in the rapidly moving panorama of events in 
which he wrote, is no small error; for opinions 
expressed in one year became largely modified, or 
even obsolete, in the next, and to insert a letter 
dated in 1878 in a description of events in 1893 (see 
p. 375) is to do an injustice to Sir Samuel. 
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With one other—and minor—criticism, we will 
turn to the more congenial task of reviewing Baker 
instead of his biographers. Every page of this book 
abounds in words connected by a hyphen which 
have no connection whatever. On the page (354) 
from which we quoted, for instance, “the irriga- 
tion-principle,” “to split-up,” “to stir-up”™ occur, 
while scattered through the volume are even more 
ridiculous combinations. 

Baker came of an old and adventurous family. 
His ancestors had rendered signal services to their 
country since the time of Henry VII. As the eldest 
son of a wealthy father, Samuel had the advantage 
of a liberal education and of a well-ordered and 
happy home. He married early and happily, and 
shortly afterwards sailed for his father’s estates in 
Mauritius. Thence he went to Ceylon, where he 
established the celebrated colony of Nuwara Eliya, 
and gained a reputation as a mighty hunter. At 
thirty-five he returned from Ceylon with his family, 
and it was at this time that his wife, to whom he 
was greatly attached, died. Prostrated by grief, he 
led an aimless life for some three years, and had even 
at one time decided to enter the Church. In 1859, 
however, he engaged in the construction of a railway 
connecting the Black Sea with the Danube, and it 
was during his travels in Hungary that he met the 
lady who afterwards became his second wife. In 
1861 he planned his first expedition to Africa, in 
which Mrs. Baker accompanied him. Having ex- 
plored the Nile tributaries of Abyssinia during 
1861-62, and acquired a knowledge of Arabic, 
he set out on his great journey of exploration at 
the end of the latter year. His expedition was 
admirably equipped with every necessary, and 
consisted of 96 individuals (45 being armed 
escort, and 40 sailors), with 4 camels and 21 
donkeys. Gondokoro was reached in February, 
1863, and here Baker's real difficulties began. Every 
kind of opposition was offered by the organised 
bands of slave-raiding Turks, and a series of 
mutinies and of plots to rob and murder him were 
only defeated by his indomitable pluck and decision 
of character, aided by his wife's tact and devotion. 
After meeting Speke and Grant, who placed the 
results of their explorations at his service, Baker, 
deserted and almost helpless, was compelled to ally 
himself with one of the slave-trading bands. Sub- 
sequent mutinies, plots, and difficulties were over- 
come. Sickness—even the terrible sun-stroke which 


nearly cost Mrs. Baker her life—did not deter them, 
and at last their reward was found in the discovery 
of the “ Albert Nyanza.” 

Nothing in this record of indomitable resolution 
and of almost superhuman fortitude equals the 
miraculous nerve, courage, and devotion of Mrs. 
Baker, “whose heroism was equalled by her self- 


effacement.” Not only had she the whole of the 
dangers and more than the share of sickness and 
discomfort which fell to Baker, but through every 
day of these years of danger she had the added fear 
that any accident might deprive her of her husband, 
and leave her with possibly no alternative but to take 
her own life, or accept a fate too horrible for words. 
The explorers returned in 1865, and were received 
with acclamationus by the civilised world, and well- 
won decorations and honours were conferred upon 
Baker. In 1869 he was appointed “ Governor- 
General of the Nile Basin,” to suppress the slave 
trade and to annex to Egypt the whole of the 
Sudan to the Central Lakes. This mission affords 
Mr. White an opportunity of writing an essay on 
the slave trade, which, though in the main sound, 
gives currency to not a few statements to which we 
take exception. We deny, for instance, that the 
slave trade depends on the ivory trade in any way 
whatever, or that it is not a paying trade in itself 
(p. 139). A study cf the conditions of the slave 
trade elsewhere on the continent will amply prove 
this. It will also prove, we think, that it is to the 
spread of Islam rather than merely to the local 
Pasha-rule of Egypt that the recrudescence of the 





slave trade is due (p. 141). It is by no means “an 
institution deeply rooted in the social life of th. 
natives,” without distinction, and we entirely fail to 
understand how “the most effectual means” of 
suppressing it is “by introducing some form of 
servitude or serfdom by which manumitted slaves 
may work out their complete freedom.” Manu- 
mitted slaves are completely free, and how can 
slavery be suppressed by introducing “ servitude” ? 
Moreover, the misery wrought by the raids of the 
dominant tribes—at least as great an evil as the 
slave trade—are ignored or confounded with the 
latter. We do not wish to assert that we are right 
and Mr. Silva White is wrong, but we do assert that 
a subject such as this cannot be rounded off in a 
brief chapter of large type by the ipse dixit of a 
litterateur, and that in a memoir of Baker we desire 
the fullest exposition of Baker's views, formed by a 
life’s experience, and not the pet theories of his 
biographer. Baker left Khartoum with 1,700 troops ; 
in all, fifteen Europeans and 2,000 men, ten 
steamers, and fifty-five sailing vessels, together with 
immense supplies of merchandise, with “ steam saw- 
mills, lathes, tools, spare gear, etc.” In a letter 
dated October, 1869, when on the point of starting, 
he wrote: “ Every tribe will be compelled to culti- 
vate a certain amount of corn and cotton in pro- 
portion to the population. No wars will be per- 
mitted. Each chief will be held responsible for the 
acts of his tribe. Tribute will be exacted in labour 
to be performed in opening out roads.” Such was 
his programme. Twenty years later, when the in- 
struments he had forged had been plied by less able 
and less scrupulous hands than his own, he wrote of 
the administration founded on this programme that 
it “ was simply pillage by the soldiers, made under 
the plea of collecting taxes” (p. 25%). 

Owing to the obstruction caused by the Sudd, it 
was a year and a half from the time that Baker 
left Egypt (December, 1869) before he reached 
Gondokoro, the headquarters of his command 
(May, 1871). Discontent and sickness among his 
troops, the constant machinations of Abu Saud and 
the other slavers, and the hostility of the natives, 
retarded his work, but his energy and fearless 
courage triumphed over difficulties which would 
have overwhelmed a less competent man. Ably 
seconded by his nephew, and by Lady Baker—of 
whom he writes: “ She was always close behind me 
carrying ammunition in the midst of constant fight- 
ing, lances sometimes grazing her. . . On arrival at 
Fatiko she was in a storm of bullets... She has 
always been my prime minister to give good counsel 
in moments of difficulty and danger"—he crushed 
the power of the slave traders after much hard fight- 
ing, and gradually won the confidence of many of 
the native tribes. He extended the power of Egypt 
to the Equator by the annexation of Unyoro, and 
established a series of forts at distant intervals in 
the country. Mr. White speaks of force as the 
wrong method of suppression of the slave trade, and 
up to a certain point we agree with him ; but where 
the slave-raiders are the dominant power ina country, 
and ply their traffic in open defiance of the suzerain 
power, force must be met by force, and we, for our 
part at least, believe that Baker’s and Gordon's 
methods in this respect were the right ones for the 


time and the conditions in which they worked. 


Nor does it appear that in the letters quoted 
(p. 204), in which Baker gives his later views 
(1882-84) on the general question of slavery, that 
there is anything to indicate that “he himself 
recognised the fact that he had not gone the 
right way to work to effect any permanent 
results,” 

Gordon succeeded Baker, and finally crushed the 
slavers and established a system of rule throughout 
the country. It is difficult to judge from his own 
letters what was his conception of the work he had 
undertaken. At the end of two years he wrote :— 
“ That this expedition is likely to be of any good to 
the people I do not believe, and it is absurd to talk 
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of its civilising effects. I cordially disapprove of 
the whole affair.” Yet he continued for two or three 
more years at the task he condemned, and by his 
own estimate some 180,000 lives were sacrificed 
during his operations in the years 1875-79 (p. 237). 
His own view of the only way to uproot the slave 
trade hinged on the registration of existing slaves— 
a method which Baker (and we are entirely of his 
opinion) considered both impossible and useless. 
Through the intricacies of the Eastern Question 
space does not permit us to follow Baker. The 
cardinal points of his faith lay in the declaration of 
a protectorate over Egypt and Crete, and the 
guarantee by England of a loan to Turkey on the 
security of the revenues of that island and of Cyprus, 
and finally that “England should declare herself 
the Protector of the Faith (Islam) throughout the 
East.” He was not averse to the acquisition by 
Russia of an ice-free port in the Far East, provided 
England simultaneously secured a harbour in Jap- 
anese waters (Isu-shima). Of the momentous events 
in Egypt and the Sudan between the years 1588] 
and 1886 Baker was, of course, an intensely interested 
spectator, and his comments on the Arabi rebellion, 
the Mahdist movement, and the abandonment of 
the Sudan, are full of shrewd sense and practical 
suggestions. Incidentally one of the most interesting 
things in this volume is the long letter from Giegler 
Pasha (pp. 293-306) giving an account of the origin 
of the Mahdi and his sect, and the early events of 
the rising, from the point of view of an actor in 
the drama. Baker's suggestions for the future of 
Egypt are given in letters written to Lord Rose. 
bery and Mr. Bell (p. 351). We have no space 
to follow him in the sound and patriotic views 
to which he gave publicity in the Times and 
elsewhere on various questions of national im- 
portance, and more especially on the Navy. Nor 
are we able here to review his works on sport, 
though, as the greatest hunter of modern times, a 
review of his life is imperfect without a notice of 
his exploits as a big-game shot. In all he undertook, 
whether of work or of sport, he was essentially 
thorough and practical, and therefore successful. 


SCARRON, AND OTHER ESSAYS, 


ENGLIsu Essays From A Frencu Pen. By J.J. Jusserand, 
Ministre Plénipotentiaire. London: Fisher Unwin. 


ALL that M. Jusserand is pleased to write belongs to 
the “amenities of literature.” He has studied our 
difficult language, and composes in it with a light- 
ness and a flowing touch that the native himself 
might envy. Learning, of course, does not fail him 
—Old English, Medieval Latin, French beyond the 
broad classic domain dear to schoolmasters. They 
say that our Gallic friends have more wit than 
humour, but M. Jusserand, glancing a little slily at 
his grave audience in la pudique Albion, and careful 
not to hurt their tender moral feeling—though talk- 
ing about Scarron—is certainly aware that the situa- 
tion has its drolleries. “It must be confessed,” he 
observes, with just a sparkle, a passing gleam, in his 
eye, “that the morality of Scarron’s novels is very 
lax indeed. From the moral point of view those tales 
are not commendable, and we do not commend 
them.” No, to be sure, we remember always which 
side of the Channel we happen to be visiting, and 
that Albion is Puritan still. In another passage 
M. Jusserand seems almost to imply the existence of 
persons among the French, over and above “the 
young person,” so well known to us, that find the 
plain speaking of the seventeenth century not to 
their taste. We should be happy to think so; yet 
there is not only M. Zola, whose name at once recurs 
in this connection, but the refined psychological 
school, of which M. Bourget is a shining instance, to 
make us hesitate. How many modern writers that 
enjoy a name, with the exception of Pierre Loti, are 
so delicate in their French that they would endure 





to be rendered literally into English or German? 
Dealing with this point as a question of style, it may 
fairly be asked whether in England we have not 
travelled much further along the road that divides 
us from Swift and even from Smollett, than the 
French have along that which divides them from 
Scarron? We venture to hold—as M. Jusserand, 
despite his sense of the ludicrous, evidently does— 
that a change in this direction would be a healthy 
one. 
Searron, the husband of Louis XIV.’s wife—to 
speak paradoxically—owes his fame outside France 
not to any books he wrote, be they burlesques, 
plays, or romances, but to his marriage with Mdlle. 
Francoise d’'Aubigné, afterwards la Marquise de 
Maintenon. He deserved a biography to himself, 
however, which in this country he never had until 
now. The hundred pages, written with great re- 
search, skill, and sympathy, which M. Jusserand 
devotes to him have taken away our reproach. For 
we ought to have known more of one so admirable 
in his fight against destiny, so brilliant as a story- 
teller, and so gay and laughter-moving as a comic 
poet. Let us not be asked to read “ Virgile Travesti” 
—it is impossible. We share the abhorrence which 
that true painter of genius, Nicolas Poussin, felt and 
expressed for caricature employed on certain high 
classics: they are not of a kind to be thus rudely 
handled. But Scarron did things infinitely beyond 
these parodies. He was by temperament, as 
in his deformed and grotesque figure, akin to 
Alexander Pope. Not so spiteful, indeed, nor yet 
having in his fancy the felicities which will for ever 
adorn “ The Rape of the Lock.” It was in his bright 
and satirical verse, in his quickness to seize on 
telling outlines, in his unfailing swing and spirited 
advance, that Scarron might be held to resemble the 
crooked little malignant gnome with star-like eyes 
who saw his crystal world so clearly. We should 
greatly like to read a comparison of these two, as 
M. Jusserand would draw it out. The English 
poet was, perhaps, more piercing in his glance, and 
Scarron more genial. Both possessed the remarkable 
gift of picturing a scene or throwing to the public 
an epigram not easily forgotten in a single sentence. 
Curious to consider, Scarron had the humorous way 
of taking the world which we are apt to think 
no Frenchman has cultivated since Montaigne; 
while Pope’s wit wags infinite and inexhaustible ; 
and either of these splendid cripples might 
have challenged for himself the motto which 
was engraved on a medal struck in honour of 
Searron, “J'ai vaincu la douleur par les ris et les 
jeux.” 

Unluckily for Pope, his Egeria was only Mrs. 
Martha Blount. The French scarecrow married his 
young lady from Martinique in her best years. 
They were perfectly happy; and we may believe 
that Francoise regretted him when she had become 
the morganatic Queen of France—old, pious, dull, and 
melancholy by the side of her converted libertine. 
Louis XIV., it should be observed, was not insensible 
to the merits of his comic predecessor. And he 
enjoyed the gaieties of Moliere. As for Scarron, 
had he not provided Versailles with a queen, he 
would now be remembered chiefly by certain words 
which Michael Bégon wrote in 1869: “I have the 
works of Scarron, but not his portrait,” he says, “ and 
Iam not sure whether I shall give him a place in my 
collection ” ;—Bégon was a sort of classic-making 
encyclopeedia in those days—*“ Moliére is, I consider, 
a better man, though neither must be ranked among 
the illustrious of our time.” To a later and possibly 
more discriminating time, Moliére is the first of 
French writers—yes, even though Victor Hugo has 
written. If Paul Scarron stood just beneath Moliére, 
we should all know his volumes by heart. Much 
about him those who are not students of literature 
will never be likely to know; but they may read 
this sketch by M. Jusserand with entire delight, 
and ever after think kindly of the hunchback in the 
Rue d’Enfer. 
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HOW DALTON ARRIVED AT THE ATOMIC 


THEORY. 

A New View or Datron’s Atomic TuHErory: A Con- 
tribution to Chemical History, together with Letters and 
Documents concerning the Life and Labours of John 
Dalton, now for the first time published from Manuscript 
in the possession of the Literary and Philosophical Society 


of Manchester. By Henry E. Roscoe and Arthur Harden. 
London : Maemillan & Co. 


THE recent discovery of John Dalton’s note-books 
has enabled Sir Henry Roscoe and Doctor Harden to 
trace the mental process by which the theory of 
chemical atoms was evolved. There is always a 
philosophic interest in tracing the steps by which a 
great thinker has been led to formulate an important 
theory, and in the present case the interest is in- 
creased by the fact that there has long been current 
a circumstantial but, as now appears, inaccurate 
account of the origin of the atomic theory. Dalton 
himself did not publish any statement as to the 
steps by which he arrived at his great generalisation, 
and chemists have generally, although not univer- 
sally, accepted the version given by Thomas Thom- 
son in his well-known “History of Chemistry.” 
Dalton published the first provisional list of “ atomic 
weights” in September, 1803. In August, 1804, 
Thomson spent a day or two in his company, 
and recorded the results of the visit in his book, 
which was published three years later. “Mr. Dalton,” 
he says, “informed me that the atomic theory first 
occurred to him during his investigations of olefiant 
gas and carburetted hydrogen gas, at that time im- 
perfectly understood, and the constitution of which 
was first fully developed by Mr. Dalton himself. It 
was obvious, from the experiments which he made 
upon them, that the constituents of both were carbon 
and hydrogen, and nothing else. He found, further, 
that if we reckon the carbon in each the same, then 
carburetted hydrogen contains exactly twice as 
much hydrogen as olefiant gas does. This deter- 
mined him to state the ratios of these constituents 
in numbers, and to consider the olefiant gas a 
compound of one atom of carbon and one atom of 
hydrogen ; and carburetted hydrogen, of one atom 
of carbon and two atoms of hydrogen.” 

Thomas Thomson was a very inaccurate man in 
his experimental work, but unfortunately wrote in 
a pleasant and interesting manner, and his “ History 
of Chemistry ” has been and still is very widely read. 
It now appears as if his trustworthiness as an his- 
torian was on a par with his accuracy as an experi- 
mentalist. Already Dr. Debus, in a work published 
in 1894, had shown cause for doubting Thomson's 
version of the matter; and the “ Life of Dalton” by 
his contemporary, Dr. Henry, gives an account some- 
what different from Thomson's, The discovery of 
Dalton’s MS. confirms the statements of Henry and 
some of the conclusions of Debus, and goes much 
beyond them in the completeness with which it 
enables us to reconstruct the early history of the 
atomic theory. Briefly, it is found that the atomic 
theory did not originate from the discovery of an 
example of the law of combination in multiple pro- 
portions (as stated by Thomson), but contrariwise. 
Dalton approached the chemical question from the 
physical side. He was at the outset a physicist 
rather than a chemist. He made a careful study of 
the physical properties of gases. Following Newton, 
he supposed gases to be composed of numerous 
indivisible particles, and he developed this idea 
during his work upon mixed gases by supposing the 
particle or atom of each individual gas to have its 
own proper size and weight. This idea he afterwards 
applied in his consideration of chemical combination, 
which he supposed to take place by the joining up of 
atoms. What is observed in a chemical process is, 
on Dalton’s supposition, the total of a vast number 
of occurrences, each exactly alike, which take place 
between the atoms. The proportions by weight in 
which elements combine chemically he considered to 
be the relative weights of their atoms. In tho:ze 









cases where two substances were known to combine 
in more than one proportion, he was, in accordance 
with his theory, obliged to represent the quantity 
of one element in the second compound as a whole 
multiple of that in the first. The theory accorded 
perfectly with the already known law of the con- 
stant composition of chemical compounds, and of 
thosefrelations between the composition of different 
compounds which were expressed in the tables of 
“equivalent weights.” The fact established by 
Proust that in a series of compounds containing two 
elements the proportions do not change gradually 
but per salium, by leaps and bounds, was also in 
accordance with Dalton’s view. Here, however, the 
theory was in advance of experiment, for theory 
indicated that the proportions should be numerically 
simple ; “ multiple proportion ” was a necessary con- 
sequence of the theory. Existing analyses, exam- 
ined by the light of the theory, were found to yield 
a certain amount of confirmation of this theoretical 
deduction; and when more experimental evidence 
had been gained, the hypothesis of combination in 
multiple proportions was raised to the rank of an 
experimental law. It is the theory of atoms which 
pointed the way to the discovery of the law, and 
not, as has been generally thought, the discovery of 
the law which suggested the theory. The successful 
explanation of the increase of weight per saltum in 
a series of compounds of the same element was one 
of the earliest triumphs of the new theory. 

Chemists owe a debt of gratitude to the authors 
of this work for bringing to light so much valuable 
material bearing upon an important epoch in the 
history of the science, as well as for the patient skill 
with which they have followed every clue which the 
manuscripts afford to the gradual evolution of 
Dalton’s ideas. 


MR. WILLIAM WATSON’S NEW POEMS. 


THE FATHER OF THE Forest. By William Watson. 
London: John Lane. 


Mr. WATSON is never less than worthy of his own 
great traditions and his own high ideals. His aim 
is always at a star, and his occasional failures are 
nobler than the successes of those who aim at lower 
things. On his whole work is impressed, as he 
himself says in his “ Apologia,” 


“A conscious and a patient aim.” 


He is never trivial, cheap, or mean. His very sub- 
jects are of the grand order—the sea, an immemorial 
forest oak, a great poet. To do these justice he has 
the grand manner, and a command of language lofty 
and felicitous... In the “Hymn to the Sea” the 
words peal like the music of an organ; and though 
the metre of “ The Father of the Forest” and “The 
Tomb of Burns” is a more facile and obvious one 
than the rolling hexameters that are so singularly 
felicitous for “A Hymn to the Sea,” he imposes 
upon them, too, his peculiar stateliness. He respects 
his mother-tongue, and has handled it to noble ends. 
Mr. Watson's qualities are loftiness, distinction, 
purity. A verse, a line, a phrase, wakens admiration 
by its majesty, its strength, its clear-cut perfection, 
as from the chisel of Praxiteles. He has seldom 
glamour, seldom the seductiveness which is in the 
poetry of Burns and many another, in whom 


“The dimly-mingled Celtic seed 
Flowers like a flame.” 


One recalls a little poem in his last book, “ The 
Saint and the Satyr,’ which has essentially the 
enchanting quality; but in the new book one only 
comes on it in fragments. There is charm as well 
as spirit and heart in— 


“T do not ask to have my fill 
Of wine or love or fame; 

I do not for a little ill 
Against the gods exclaim. 
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“One boon of fortune I implore, 
With one petition kneel : 
At least caress me not before 
Thou break ine on thy wheel.” 


But for Mr. Watson's mellifluous stateliness we 
turn to isolated passages of the longer poems. In 
this the tree, into which Mr. Watson's poetry has 
breathed a soul, speaks— 


“Often an air comes idling by 
With news of cities and of men: 
I hear a multitudinons sigh, 
And lapse into my soul again. 
Shall His great noons and sunsets be 
Blurred with thine infelicity ? 


“Now from these veins the strength of old, 
The lust and warmth of life depart ; 
Full of mortality, behold 
The cavern that was once my heart ! 
Me, with blind arm, in season due, 
Let the aérial woodman hew! 


“For not though mightiest mortals fall, 
The starry chariot hangs delayed. 
His axle is uncooled, nor shall 
The thunder of His wheels be stayed. 
A changeless pace His coursers keep, 
And halt not at the wells of sleep. 


“The South shall bloom, the East shall blight, 
The red rose of the Dawn shall blow; 
The million-lilied stream of Night 
Wide in ethereal meadows flow; 
And Autumn mourn, and everything 
Dance to the wild pipe of the Spring.” 


The personal note in the new volume is strong, 
and Mr. Watson reveals in more than one passage 
his humility towards his art, which is so entirely 
honourable and artistic. He is a poet who excels in 
form, so that one praises him in the terms which 
belong rather to the art of a sculptor than to the 
art of a poet. Perhaps this would not be so with a 
poet in whom the spirit and essence were every- 
thing. Mr. Watson's “ Apologia” is both dignified 
and touching. The whole book makes one regret 
more keenly that he was not chosen to wear Tenny- 
son’s mantle. He would have carried it so honourably 
and with such reverence to him and them who had 
gone before. There is something of the large utter- 
ance of the dead Laureate in— 


“Tsled from the fretful hour, he stands alone, 
And hears the eternal movement, and beholds 
Above him and around and at his feet, 

In million-billowed consentaneousness, 
The flowing, flowing, flowing of the world.” 


GERMAN THEOLOGIANS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 


THe Apostotic AGE OF THE CHRISTIAN CnURCH. By 
Carl von Weizsacker. Translated by James Millar, B.D. 
2 vols. London: Williams & Norgate. 

THe COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN wiITH Gop. By 
Willibald Herrmann, D.D. ‘Translated by J. Sandys 
Stanyon, M.A. (Theological Translation Library.) 
London : Williams & Norgate. 

THE names of the editors of this new Theological 

Translation Library are a pledge that the books 

selected will be of a thoroughly suitable kind, well 

calculated to correct or to supplement our native 
literature, and that reasonable care will be taken 
both to find competent translators and to maintain 
their work at a respectable level, though, as we shall 
yet see, there is room for more careful editorial 
revision. Professors Bruce and Cheyne are known, 
wherever English theology is studied, as men who 
have accomplished solid original work in their 
respective fields of sacred scholarship and thought. 

It is not so very easy a thing to find books suitable 

for translation. Works addressed to scholars, 

scholars will prefer to use in the original. The 
works mainly required are such as appeal in an 
equal degree to the educated layman and the 





thoughtful yet hard-working clergyman, or to the 
student who needs to have his interest awakened 
and his studies directed. The two books before us 
belong essentially to a class adapted to these ends. 
Weizsiicker’s is a scholar’s work, but also one that any 
educated man may use and all students of the New 
Testament ought to know. Herrmann’s addresses 
what seems to be a larger audience, but, even more 
than Weizsiicker's, it needs to be read with intel- 
ligence, studied with discrimination, and appreciated 
with judgment. 

This new Translation Library recalls another 
which was instituted twenty-five yearsago. It intro- 
duced to English readers—though not always in 
a very perfect form—certain great theological 
classics. Baur’s “Paul the Apostle,” Kuenen’s 
“ Religion of Israel,” Keim’s “ Jesus of Nazara,” were 
great and stimulating books, as remarkable for 
their synthetic as for their analytic power, for their 
methods of historical inquiry as well as for their 
brilliant rehandling of old materials. But the 
relation between English and Continental scholar- 
ship has considerably changed since then. There 
are signs that the much-maligned English mind is 
losing some of its old impenetrable insularity, and 
even promises to exchange the role of disciple for 
that of teacher, or at any rate to appear as if it 
had learned of its German master so well as to 
become in some things or respects his instructor. 
Germany has been for more than a generation the 
professor at whose feet we have all sat, from whose 
patient search for truth we have all profited, from 
whose laborious digging at the foundations of belief 
and careful sifting of good material from bad we 
have all learned. Holland, too, small as she is, 
contributed richly to the education of the middle 
decades of our century. Few weightier contributions 
add worth to the theologian’s library than those 
made by Kuenen and Scholten, Rauwenhoff and 
Tiele. But now the editors of this present series 
are themselves authors of works that can bear com- 
parison with the best of Continental theology. 
Driver's “ Introduction to the Old Testament” is a 
volume so large yet judicious in its scholarship, so 
careful yet reasonable in its conclusions, that even 
Germany, with all its distaste for all work not of its 
own doing, has been glad to appropriate it. No 
finer genius, more reverent, more constructive where 
most critical, has been known in our generation than 
Robertson Smith. Lightfoot was almost too master- 
ful a scholar to cause independent scholarship to be 
cultivated; yet in Cambridge, as in Oxford, theo- 
logical studies are followed with a zeal and an 
industry that make them in many respects the fore- 
most studies of the place. No brighter or more 
ingenious mind than that of Rendel Harris concerns 
itself with textual criticism ; Armytage Robinson is 
enlisting for his “Texts and Studies” an army of 
scholars that will bear comparison with those that 
Gebhardt and Harnack have gotten together for 
their “ Texte und Untersuchungen.” But it is super- 
fluous to pursue the matter further; we have said 
enough to show the different part translation must 
play now from what it formerly did. It may, as we 
have said, be supplemental or corrective, but it can 
no longer claim to be the sole representative of 
inquiry in the theological field, and this is a matter 
for which we must all be profoundly grateful. 

But to come to the books that lie before us. 
Weizsiicker’s is a careful work, distinguished through- 
out by cautious analysis of its material, though, of 
course, in many of its combinations and inferences 
open to objection or serious qualification. It is an 
attempt at once to analyse and co-ordinate the 
Apostolic literature and to interpret and represent 
the Apostolic Age. As Professor Bruce truly says, 
the book “ has plenty of vigour,” though “ not nearly 
so much of the rigour” which Mr. Matthew Arnold 
found in most German Biblical critics. This means 
that he is more just to his material and is less 
dominated by ideas or 4 priori principles and methods 
than were the older critics of Tiibingen. His work 
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is not, like Professor Ramsay's, which we recentiy 
reviewed, concerned with the “Church and the 
Empire,” or the Apostles and the Imperial laws, 
but rather with the Church and its literature, a 
society self-contained, mainly influenced by Judaism, 
largely conditioned in its development by the temper 
and the character and the antecedents of its repre- 
sentative men. It is, as it were, a study of the 
Apostolic Age through the Apostolic literature, and 
of both through the Apostolic men. He sees a unity 
in the age, but still more a variety ; men struggling 
under a kind of inspiration which does not annihilate, 
but rather exercises and develops all their native 
qualities in order that they may the more effectually 
perform their respective portions of the common 
work. Paul remains the Apostle of the Gentiles, the 
pre-eminent missionary and thinker discovering and 
applying the universality of the Gospel. Of his 
Epistles, it is interesting to find that our author is 
more conservative than Baur, though in this he 
represents what has been the almost univeral 
tendency even among the most liberal critics. The 
Pastoral Epistles, and the Ephesians, and 2 Thessa- 
lonians he denies to Paul; he is not quite so certain 
as to Colossians and Philemon, though inclined to 
relegate them tothe samecategory. The rest of the 
Pauline Epistles he holds to be authentic, and out of 
them deduces both the theological and the critical 
standards for the interpretation of the progress and 
success of Christianity in the middle period of the 
Apostolic Age. James he regards as important 
because of his kinship with Christ. Placed where he 
was, at the head of the Church at Jerusalem—more 
because of his physical than his spiritual kinship 
with the Master—he exercised an influence that was 
strongly Judaic and Judaising. He identifies those 
who were of the kin of Jesus with the Christ party 
in Corinth, and thinks that their attitude to Paul 
and Paul's attitude to them was keenly and directly 
antagonistic. Peter, he thinks, was less exclusive, 
abd he finds the Pauline references to Peter 
more respectful and kindly than those to James. 
He comments on the extraordinary disappearance 
of Peter from the Apostolic history at a com- 
paratively early date, finding no reference to him 
of a certain order after the incident at Antioch. 
He dwells upon his earlier missionary activity 
and the later traditions connected with him. He is 
inclined to regard Syria as the great centre of his 
missionary enterprise, but to find warrant for the 
earlier tradition which places his martyrdom at 
Rome. His discussion of John and the Johannine 
literature is exceedingly suggestive. He argues that 
the tradition which places John at Ephesus is 
too cogent to be set aside, and he finds there a 
Christianity of a peculiar and distinctive type which 
explains at once the similarities and the differences 
of the various books co-ordinated under the name of 
John. He brings out, properly enough, the affinities 
between the Apocalypse and the fourth Gospel— 
affinities which might have been carried much 
further than he has done—and maintains that these 
affinities can best be explained by a personal factor, 
more or less remote, affecting the tradition and 
supplying the thought common to both. He shows 
how much Judaism there is in both the Apocalypse and 
the fourth Gospel; and while there are older written 
materials in the Apocalypse, there are incidents and 
traditions in the Gospel that must run back into a 
primitive source. What he sees in the Gospel is a 
history read in the light of later ideas. The name 
of the “ Logos,” which is about to be revealed in the 
Apocalypse, is frankly spoken out in the Gospel; 
and in it and through it the whole history and 
function of Jesus are regarded and construed. His 
account of what we may term the primitive in- 
stitutions of the Church is also instructive, though 
any attempt to deal with it in detail would carry 
us beyond our present limits. We have said enough 
to show the sort of problems the book discusses and 
the spirit of the discussion. It is essentially a book 
for students, to be used as critically and with as 





much critical freedom as it employs itself on the 
source. We may add that it is excellently trans- 
lated, and can be read with ease—almost, indeed, as 
if it were an original, though an original with a very 
decided Teutonic complexion. 

We wish we could say as much as to the trans- 
lation of the other book before us. It is, to say the 
least, not a success. Professor Herrmann is a man of 
marked power, and his book—one of the most charac- 
teristic products of the school of Ritschl—has both 
here and in Germany exercised a strong influence 
over religious and thoughtful minds. It was worth 
translating, and deserved to be translated well, 
though this was by no means a thing easy to do. 
The style is often terse and abrupt, colloquial yet 
rhetorical, obscure because frequently more sug- 
gestive than explicit, always demanding in the 
reader a feeling for the atmosphere in which the 
author moves. But this the translator does not 
seem to have had. Of the second sentence he makes 
nonsense: “So much commotion was aroused by his 
energetic labours that the positions hitherto held 
became insecure and quite uncomfortable.” What 
the author says is, that Ritschl set so much in 
motion that these positions became uncertain and 
untenable. Again, on p. 34 he translates: “ As he 
[the Christian] becomes conscious of the new reality 
into which he has come, his life in fellowship with 
God unfolds itself in thought or doctrine concerning 
that reality.” This exactly reverses the author's 
meaning, and, indeed, the Ritschlian position: the 
communion with God is primary, it develops a system 
of Christian thought or doctrine, and in this system 
the Christian becomes conscious of the new world 
into which he has been transplanted. The translator 
has evidently been zealons and well-intentioned ; he 
has drawn out by way of a table of contents a most 
careful analysis of the book, and he has broken up 
its long paragraphs into a multitude of small ones, 
which, however, hardly help the continuity of 
thought ; but he has certainly much to learn before 
he becomes a trustworthy guide to the intricate 
and involved style of a great German divine. 


— — ——_ --- — - _ 


FICTION. 


THe Woop oF THE BRAMBLES. By Frank Mathew. London: 
John Lane, 

Master WiLBerrorce. A Study of a Boy. By “ Rita,” 
Author of * Peg the Rake.” London: Hutchinson & Co. 

Bopy or Sout. By Eleanor Lightfoot. London: T, Fisher 
Unwin. 

XX Stories, py XX TELLERS. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


“THE Wood of the Brambles” is an ambitious 
piece of work, designed upon a large scale, and 
carried out with scrupulous care. The story with 
which it deals is that of the Irish rebellion of '98, 
and Mr. Mathew shows that he knows his facts and 
his people thoroughly. That he lacks the facility 
in marshalling stirring scenes and incidents which 
only practice or supreme genius can give may be 
undoubtedly true; but, despite a certain crudeness 
and want of proportion here and there, “ The Wood 
of the Brambles” is a striking piece of work, con- 
taining some very fine things. We do not know, 
indeed, that there is any story of the Irish rebellion 
that surpasses it in power or interest. The shadow 
of Fate rests upon the head of the hero from the 
opening pages of the narrative onwards. He is a 
specimen of the man who is hero in spite of 
himself—a favourite subject with the writer of 
romance. Sometimes he suggests a faint far-off 
reminiscence of Esmond, but, as a rule, he moves 
upon a lower plane than that of Thackeray's 
hero. It is given to few indeed to attain to 
that heroic attitude. Misunderstood by everybody, 
and by none more completely than by the girl he 
loves, the victim of cruel misfortunes, a captive of 
the rebels, and yet, again, imprisoned as a rebel, 
Sir Dominick Davern is the most luckiess of mortals. 


Edited by Leopold Wagner. 
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His sole piece of good fortune, so far as we are per- 
mitted to learn his history in this narrative, is that 
which he esteems his greatest woe—his failure to win 
the heart of the coquette whose love he coveted. It 
is not in his love-affairs, however, that the reader 
takes any deep interest, but in that exciting story 
of rebellion, violence, intrigue, and disaster which 
is associated with the name of Vinegar Hill. Mr. 
Mathew invests his Irish rebels with an air of rarity ; 
and the adventures through which his melancholy 
hero passes are as numerous and thrilling as those 
to which Mr. Stanley Weyman has accustomed us in 
his books of romance. Subject to the remarks we 
made at the outset as to the crudeness apparent in 
some portions of the story, “The Wood of the 
Brambles” may be safely recommended to all who 
love a stirring tale of action, and it encourages the 
hope that Mr. Mathew, if he chooses to persevere in 
this class of work, may take a high place among 
writers. 

That vivacious and versatile lady who is known 
to novel-readers as “ Rita” has lately been moved to 
try her pen upon the Boy as hero, and in a prefatory 
note to “Master Wilberforce” she gives us her 
reason for the experiment. We are, however, by no 
means disposed to agree with “ Rita” in her conten- 
tion that “the Boy has suffered much at the hands 
of historians and romancists.” Nor can we admit 
that in “Master Wilberforce” his alleged wrongs 
have been redressed. Indeed, a more essentially 
un-boyish personage than the juvenile hero of this 
story it would be hard to depict, and we are con- 
vinced that he would be scornfully repudiated by 
any individual member of the tribe he is intended to 
typify. Prim, priggish, fastidious, self-conceited, and 
disagreeably precocious, Master Horace Wilberforce 
is a strikingly abnormal specimen of English boyhood 
as one knows it. What healthy-minded “human 
boy” would tolerate such a caricature of himself as 
this ladylike creature, who positively prefers to be 
clean and studious, who objects to all fighting, does 
not desire to invade orchards, and is always strictly 
regardful of grammar? At the ripe age of seven 
this weird being finds a certain lost child wandering 
in a lonely wood. “ I wonder to whom she belongs ? ” 
remarked the youthful prodigy, with exasperating 
correctness of diction. When, a little later, an acci- 
dent occurs in which Horace’s sight is temporarily 
damaged, he exclaims, in his usual infantine style, 
“Ah! dear God, I'm blind!” These brief’ quotations 
will serve to indicate the amount of success with 
which “ Rita” has painted for us the portrait of a 
boy. The story, we may add, is mawkishly senti- 
mental, and absurdly improbable throughout. In 
fact, in “ Master Wilberforce” the clever author of 
so many entertaining novels has most distinctly 
missed her mark. 

There is only one feature of “ Body or Soul” that 
seems to call for notice. It is, we judge, the work of 
a very young author whose views of life are obtained 
at secondhand. As such, it is not without merit, 
though distinctly lacking in originality. But it has 
at least one good point. It gives us the most odious 
picture of a husband that we ever remember to have 
met with in fiction. George Curtis is represented as 
& satyr, who has married his wife simply in order to 
obtain possession of a beautiful woman; but before 
the honeymoon has waned he drops the satyr, and 
becomes the most wearisome of prigs, in whom 
selfishness is incarnate. Nor is he only a prig. He 
is, in addition, a domestic bully of the most loath- 
some type. His wife is held in absolute sub- 
jection to him ; and when their child dies he is angry 
because the mother grieves for it. In short, he is a 
bundle of all the worst qualities that afflict humanity. 
When Miss Lightfoot has seen more of life she will 
see that this character of hers is an impossible 
Villain. A man may be a satyr, a prig, or a domestic 
bully, but it is rarely indeed that he combines any 
two of these characters, and the man has yet to be 
born who combines all three. Still, it must be 
confessed that Miss Lightfoot has shown a pretty 





talent in painting for us a husband who surpasses in 
odiousness all others of his order. His wife is a 
patient Griselda, who meekly submits from day to 
day to outrages which any woman of flesh and blood 
would resent with all her strength. 

Mr. Leopold Wagner, the editor of “ XX Stories 
by XX Tellers,” informs us in his rather perfervid 
preface that “the object of this volume is to show 
a certain number of popular modern authors at 
their best as writers of short stories.” This object, 
unfortunately, is precisely what the book fails to 
achieve, for in very few instances are the stories 
more than passably good, whilst many of them— 
such as the fatuous “Slightly Deaf,” contributed 
by Mr. Bracebridge Hemyng—are distinctly poor. 
They are all reprints, having previously appeared 
in various magazines; and it must be confessed 
that, on the whole, their merits are not such as to 
justify their resuscitation. Few, indeed, strike that 
note of modernness which Mr. Wagner claims as the 
special distinction of the volume. With the notable 
exception of “ Polly” (a rustic sketch by Miss Mar- 
garet Watson, in which realism and tenderness are 
deftly mingled) and “Bill” (a strong and sym- 
pathetic study of the gutter-urchin, by Mr. Barry 
Pain), there is a striking absence of the modern tone 
and modern workmanship about the book. It is 
blandly amiable, mildly humorous, optimistic to an 
amazing degree; but it has no savour of the age 
that supposes itself to have invented the short 
story. In Mr. W.S. Gilbert’s “ Angela: an Inverted 
Love-Story”” we find, it is true, a bit of delicate 
romance, charming and tender enough to adorn any 
collection of tales, whether they be dubbed ancient 
or modern; but the forced pathos, unreal senti- 
ment, and “highfalutin’” dialogue of other con- 
tributions to the volume—such as, for instance, 
Mr. Farjeon’s “The Man in Possession”—mark a 
literary era that is now, happily, in the limbo of 
things forgotten. We can recommend “ XX Stories” 
for the perusal of railway travellers in search of 
fairly entertaining and entirely inoffensive reading. 
But the book is not literature! 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE economic aspects of “ modern civilisation” are described 
with candour and acuteness by Dr. Cunningham in the latest 
volume of the series of manuals devoted to the exposition of 
“ Social Questions of the Day.” He thinks that what Carlyle 
called the “cash nexus” is the most prominent characteristic of 
the age, and therefore, after glancing at the manner in which 
modern civilisation differs from that of ancient times, he dis- 
cusses briefly the nature of money and the part which it plays 
as an instrument of competition. Afterwards, the conflict and 
inter-action of forces in the pursuit by contemporary society of 
material wealth are passed in rapid but laminous review, and this 
is followed by an analysis of the conditions which determine 
modern progress. Dr, Cunningham hints that half the contro- 
versies which arise to-day on social subjects are due to the 
fact that one writer lays stress on one aspect of a given problem, 
whilst his opponent seizes with equally unfortunate singleness of 
aim on an opposite set of considerations. “It is common 
enough to hear one man urge that the very poor cannot be 
humanised until they have "Better houses, or better material 
conditions; while another holds that they cannot get any good 
from improved conditions till they are better themselves, and 
are more self-restrained and trustworthy. It is abundantly true 
that human qualities and material conditions react on one 
another; and any student or social reformer is self-condemned 
who leaves one or the other out of account. This double 


*Mopern Crvruisation 1x Some or 1Ts Economic Asprcrs. By W. 
Cunningham, D.D, (Social Questions of the Day.) London: 
Methuen & Co. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE AND THE Spanisn Armapa. Edited, from Original 
Manuscripts, by W. Mackreth Noble, B.A. London: Elliot Stock. 

Tae Year’s Music, 1896. Being a Concise Record of Musical Events, 
Productions, Criticisms, etc. London: J. 8. Virtue & Co, 

Visvat AriTHMetic ror Juniors. Arranged for the Use of English 
Schools. By Johanna Wulfson.—Hints anp SUGGESTIONS ON THE 
TEACHING OF VisuaL ARITHMETIC. By Johanna Wulfson. London : 
George Philip & Son, 

Srorrgs rrom Cicero. Edited by A. C. Liddell, M.A. London, Glasgow, 
and Dublin : Blackie & Son, Limited. 

Lryxs ry A Lona Cuarn From Worms T0 Braps. By Mrs. Arthur Bell, 
Illustrated, (Science Ladders.) London; George Philip & Son, 
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character of all social and economic problems is one reason for 
the great difficulty of trying to construct a social system from 
first principles of right and wrong.” There is truth in the 
assertion that projects like the recent changes in the death 
duties cannot be debated as matters of abstract justice, but only 
as questions of expediency looked at in the light of the general 
interests of the community, and in their bearing on its social 
development. One broad principle which Dr. Cunningham 
seeks to enforce, and which needs to be insisted upon in these 
days with all legitimate emphasis, is best expressed perhaps in 
his own words :—“ In whatever way the State intervenes, either 
by taking over direct management, or only by controlling the 
method on which business is carried on, there is a criterion 
which may help us to see whether its intervention is wise or 
not. We can judge best from the effect on character. What 
ever weakens the sense of persona] responsibility is bad. This 
was the reason why the allowance system of poor relief at the 
beginning of this century was demoralising—it weakened the 
sense of responsibility, especially parental responsibility; but 
all intervention that brings home the sense of responsibility— 
as in insisting that parents shall send their children to school— 
is intervention of the best possible type. The ultimate test of 
the wisdom or unwisdom of any piece of intervention lies in its 
effect on character.” These remarks may seem to some people 
rather hortatory, and to others slightly elementary; but we have 
quoted them because they exhibit the noble outlook of the book, 
and we leave them to speak for themselves, though not before 
we have added that they are supported by a wide array of 
illustrative and skilfally-handled facts. The book does not 
profess to be written for specialists, or even for advanced 
students; it seeks rather to clear the mind of the general 
eader, and to place him in possession of the groundwork of 
Taformation nt argument without which he is apt to grow 
‘hopelessly confused in the presence of modern social problems. 

“ Huntingdonshire and the Spanish Armada” is the title of 
a scholarly pamphlet by the Rev. Mackreth Noble, who has 
gained his information from unpublished papers rendered 
accessible to him by Lord de Ramsey. The Cromwell family 
took a prominent part in organising the forces of the country in 
that eventful year, 1588, when Elizabeth's kingdom was 
threatened with invasion. The train-bands of each county 
were under the direction of the Lord-Lieutenant, who in turn 
received his instructions from the Privy Council. Next in 
authority was the marshal, who gave orders to the officers and 
was responsible for the proper equipment of the men. The 
marshal of each county appears to have led the cavalry, whilst 
the infantry were commanded by captains, each of whom had 
under him about two hundred men. Mr. Noble states that 
England put into the field, to oppose the Spaniards in case they 
should effect a landing, three armies, variously estimated at from 
90,000 to upwards of 130,000 men. One of these armies 
guarded the southern coast, another was held in reserve to be 
sent wherever required, and the third was stationed at Tilbury 
to defend London. With the last of these three armies were 
the Huntingdonshire troops. Many curious details concerning 
the equipment of the Huntingdonshire train-bands, and some 
valuable contemporary letters which vividly illustrate the 
splendid outburst of patriotic fervour which was evoked by the 
common danger, will be found in this interesting contribution to 
local history. 

“The Year's Music” is a title which has probably been sug- 
gested by “ The Year’s Art,” and the scope of the little manual 
of reference is almost similar. The book we have just named 
long ago won recognition as an authoritative record; and we 
venture to predict that the new arrival will, in due course, attain 
the same enviable position in the kindred realm of music. There 
certainly was quite room for such a book, and we are surprised 
that the idea has not been carried out before. Paris has its 
“ L’Année Musicale,” and the United States its “ Music Year- 
Book,” but England hitherto has possessed no record of progress 
in this direction. The anonymous editor discreetly hints that he 
cannot hope to reach perfection in the first issue of such a work. 
Perfection is a big word, and this little book is much too 
amateurish to live up to sucha level. At the same time, there 
are freshness and vigour in its pages, and some shrewd criticisms 
as well. The chief musical events of last year are discussed 
with sound judgment, and chief amongst them, of course, was 
the production of King Arthur, by Sir A. Sullivan, and King 
Saul, by Dr. Hubert Parry. The Purcell Festival in West- 
minster Abbey was another of the most interesting musical 
events of the year, and it does not escape appreciative treatment. 
One of the best articles is devoted to an estimate of Rubinstein 
both as man and musician, and in the course of it reasons are 
given which explain the great Russian pianist’s repugnance to 
the Abbé Liszt. The review of the musical publications of the 
year avd of the life-work of recently-deceased musicians strikes 
us as excellent. 

Amongst small books of an educational kind which have just 
appeared we have only space at present to mention two or three 
typical examples, In companion volumes—one of which is in- 
tended for teachers, and the other for scholars—Madame Wulfson 
explains with praiseworthy clearness and brevity the principles 
and practical working of “Visual Arithmetic.” The chief 





features of this ingenious, if at first sight somewhat fanciful, 
system are based on the general principles of teaching which 
are suggested by the names of educationalists like Herbart and 
Reiss. The method, though at first sight it looks somewhat 
difficult, is quite worthy of the consideration of teachera of 
children. 

Mr. A. C. Liddell, formerly Scholar of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and afterwards assistant master in Nottingham 
High School, gives the text, with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary, of a number of selected “Stories from Cicero ” for 
the use of young students of Latin. Sentences for retranslation 
into Latin are also given, and they are chiefly paraphrases from 
the text, or else illustrate similar constractions and phrases, In 
the hands of an intelligent teacher this little plowed war would 
prove of considerable service. 

“ Links in a Long Chain from Worms to Birds” is a title 
which explains itself. It seeks to trace—of course, in simple 
language and in an elementary manner—animal life from the 
lower to the higher forms. The style is attractive, and the 
facts are accurate and well arranged. There are many good 
illustrations in the volume, and its explanations are of a kind 
to quicken an interest in natural history in the minds of 
children. 
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